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OW simple it is to make your 
home more attractive and — will Valspar Lacquer all the furni- 






Who 


Could Nurse a “Grouch’”’ 


in a Colorful Home? 


In your bedroom perhaps you 















furniture, woodwork and hangings! 
You can produce most pleasing 
color harmonies with Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer—the finish that 


livable by judicious use of color in ture in one color—Holland Blue, 


Persian Lilac or Palm Green— 
using some contrasting color for 
stenciling and striping. 

In the breakfast room and 
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Valentine & (=.npany 

460-4th Ave., N.Y 

I enclose dealer's 
name and stamps— 
20c foreach 45csample 
can of colors specified 
below. (Only three 
samples of Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer 
supplied per person at 
this special price.) 








Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 
Bcccce ‘ 
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Send Free Book .. 
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dries in a few minutes. 

You want your living room com- 
fortable but cheerful—not too viv- 
idly colorful. If the general color 
scheme is a restful brown, or oak, 





The famous Valspar 
boring er test 


kitchen you should use bright, 
cheerful colors that improve your 
disposition and your appetite— 
colors like Argentine Orange, Pea- 
cock Blue and Jonquil Yellow. 


or mahogany, why not en- To help you solve your own deco- 


hance the tone effect and rating problems we have prepared 
avoid monotony by intro- an unusually attractive book,“ How 
ducing a “relief” note of to Keep Your House Young.” You 
color? Paint a chair or will find a wealth of color informa- 
table, bookcase or other tion and helpful suggestions in it. 
piece of furniture in Coral Sent free for the asking. 


Sand, Chinese RedorIndia Send the coupon for your copy 


Ivory Valspar Lacquer. and samples of Valspar Lacquer. 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


1 Italian Blue 7 Oriental Green 13 Holland Blue 
sie aecieee 2 Peacock Blue 8 French Gray 14 Nile Green 

er by tearing 3 Palm Green 9 Chinese Red 15 Coral Sand 

i ane 4 Jonquil Yellow 10 Cardinal Red 16 Java Brown 
5 India Ivory 11 Argentine Orange Also White 
6 Persian Lilac 12 Black and Clear 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


Very little comment is necessary 
upon the following letter which I 
received from a county agent a short 
time ago. It shows by actual illustra- 
tion the value to one live community 
of one short article in Successful 
Farming. Here:is the letter 

“What is the value of a farm paper? 
Here is what happened in one little 
community in Polk county, Iowa. 
Floyd Prunty, who is interested in soil 
improvement on his farm in Douglas 
township, read an article in Successful 
Farming about local elevators in 
Missouri handling agricultural lime- 
stone. About the same time, the Polk 
county farm bureau was holding a 
series of soils meetings and one of the 
centers was Bondurant in Douglas 
township, where Frank Clark is 
superintendent and also Smith-Hughes 
man in charge of vocational agricul- 
tural classes. After the meeting Mr. 
Clark talked lime and legumes. Mr. 


Prunty made a special trip to 
show the article in Successiul 
Farming to Mr. Clark. Under 


Clark’s leadership a group of men 
meet one evening every two weeks 
to discuss agricultural problems. In 
this group is Charles Elson, a 
director of the local farmers’ 
elevator, and Lawrence Stall, son 
of another director. 

“Thru the influence of these men 
arrangements were made to stock 
agricultural limestone at the ele- 
vator in order that farmers might 
have access to limestone in any 
quantities when they want it. 
Frank Clark agreed that if the ele- 
vator people would handle lime- 
stone he would send his agricultural 
class out to solicit orders. A story 
was rn in the local paper and the 
following week the class was divided 
into seven teams of two each and 
sent out to boost the limestone 
business. Prizes were offered, not to 
the team selling the most tons of 
stone but on the basis of numbers of 
orders taken. The net results of the 
drive were as follows: 

“The class worked for three 
hours and twenty-three farmers 
ordered a total of four and one-half 
carloads, 270 tons of limestone. 


Forty samples of soil were brought in to 
be tested in the classroom for lime needs. 
That shows the immediate results. 

“Later there will be about 100 acres 
of land growing alfalfa and sweet clover, 
but above all the community will benefit 
from this demonstration of the ability of 
farmers, superintendents of schools, agri- 
cultural students, farm bureau, all work- 
ing together for the one thing which will 
keep a nation intact, namely, a Perma- 
nent Agriculture.” 

Who can estimate the ultimate effect 
of the movement whic h has been started 
in this one community? Who can say how 
many other communities or individuals 
have received similar value from this 
one article? And, remember that it was 
just one of the many practical, helpful 
articles, based on actual experience, which 
every issue of Successful Farming carries 
to its readers. 

We are anxious to be of real service to 
you and it helps us to serve you better if 
you tell us just what is of definite value 
to you. Write us a letter and tell us about 
some of the articles that have been of 
greatest. value.—Editor. 





From Friend to Friend 


Many 


state 


a farmer’s son, just out of the 
agricultural college, has been 
more places, seen more and done more 
than ‘had his great-grandfather at 
eighty. 

People began to do things 
time when advertising and 
price system came into vogue. Stand- 
ard merchandise at known prices 
eliminates the waste formerly involved 
in haggling between buyer and seller. 
Advertising informs people so thoroly 
about leading brands that retail sales 
are quickly handled. A local merchant 
cannot be expected to ‘‘move”’ a line 
that is not well known. One clerk 
does a volume formerly requiring 
several. 

Arthur Brisbane says that 
more goods each ‘clerk can 
the business day, the lower the prices 
which the merchant can afford to 
mark his goods. It is better to make 
2 percent on fifty million doliars than 

50 percent on one million. It is 


in less 
the one- 


“The 
sell in 
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advertising that changes a one 
million business to fifty millions.’ 

Thus in learning about more 
kinds of products thru advertising, 
deciding which ones to buy, going 
to the store and asking for them 
by name, consunfers are helping 
the merchant to lower his prices— 
helping themselves to secure greater 

value for their investment. 

The merchant, in selling his goods 
quickly and reordering, helps the 
manufacturer to maintain a steadily 
growing» volume and in turn lower 
his prices to the retailer. 

With the time and money saved, 
consumers are able to go pl: Aces 


and do things which a few years 
ago were considered within the 
reach of only the well-to-do. Thru 


the increasing use of machines on 
the farm and in the home, the im- 
proved direction of effort and the 
attendant improvement in returns, 
thousands more of our boys and 
girls are going to college every year, 
preparing to meet the faster pace 
that may be expected in the next 
generation. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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We believe in honesty in advertising. 


the homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
We refuse many thousands of dollars 


and guarantee 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. 


Our readers are our friends, and an 
advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us tO 
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Judge the roominess of the Whippet from 
the inside. Step through the wide door open- 
ingsintothe surprisingly large interior. There 
is more leg room, front and rear, than you’ll 
find in any other light car. 


Sound engineering has equipped the Whip- 
pet with modern advantages which only 
high-priced cars have had before. 


Superior Safety—the Whippet is the only 
light car that provides the necessary safety 
of 4-wheel brakes—that offers the vital pro- 
tection of narrow, clear vision front corner 
posts. 


Superior Economy—famous for “30 miles on 








ore Roominess than. 
in any other Light Car 


a gallon” the Whippet has established econ- 
omy records never equaled by any other 
automobile in America. Coast-to-coast 
trip by Cannonball Baker, famous driving 
expert, averaging 43.28 miles per gallon. 


Superior Performance—55 miles an hour in 
safety and comfort. 5 to 30 miles an hour in 
13 seconds. Speed that thrills you to the 
finger tips. Pickup that makes you the master 
of any traffic situation. 


Buy a modern light car if you want to protect 
your resale value. Don’t be diverted from 
4-wheel brakes. Insist upon the up-to-date 
features that only the Whippet offers. 


New Low Prices 


Coach $625; Touring $625; Roadster $695; Coupe $625; 
Sedan $725; Landau $755. Whippet Six prices: Coach $795; 
Touring $765; Roadster $825; Coupe $795; Sedan $875; 
Landau $925. Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice. Prices f. o. b. factory. Willys-Ovecland, 


Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


OVERLAND 


Whippet 


June, 1927 
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What the Combines Are Doing 


A Machine That Cuts Harvcsting Costs 


By Dr. J. O. ELLSWORTH 
Oklahoma A & M College 


ARVESTING and threshing charges were 14 cents per 
bushel with the combine, 23 cents per bushel with the 

header and 29 cents per bushel with the binder. These 
figures are the result of a survey of 256 farms in five states, 
conducted jointly by the experiment stations of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Montana and the United 
States department of agriculture in 1926. Costs were based 
on an average yield of 15 bushels per acre. Harvesting costs 
on an acre basis were $2.09 per acre for the combine, .3.44 
for the headers, and $4.40 for the binder. 

The results given indicate a difference of nine cents per 
bushel with the combine as compared to the header. This 
saving means to the farmer actually more than an increase 
in price, or nine cents. He knows he will receive all the saving 
resulting from his own increased efficiency but he is not always 
certain that all-the margin resulting from an increase in 
price comes to him. Furthermore, an increase in price affects 




















immature condition necessitating special arrangements to 
dry, run or process the grain in order to prevent heating. 
Due to this rush to market, increased storage on the part of 
elevators has been necessary in regions where the combine is 
used. 

Available acres for cutting is the most important factor to 
be considered by a farmer contemplating the purchase of a 
combine. The survey previously mentioned indicated that 
the 15-foot machines cut an average of 583 acres in 1926. Of 
this acreage, 294 were owned by ‘the combine operator and 
289 acres were custom work cut for neighbors. 

For the average of all combines, 579 acres were cut. Of 
this acreage, 304 acres were owned by the operator of the 
machine and 275 acres were custom work. The range in 
acreage cut was from 200 acres for 8-foot machines to slightly 
over 1,000 acres for 20-foot machines. Sixty-five percent of 
the combines did custom cutting. 

The foregoing should be considered by every purchaser of 
a combine. Sufficient acreage to make the investment econom- 
ical should be assured before a machine is purchased. This 
has been accomplished by one of several different methods. 
Two or more farmers, in many cases, cooperated in the pur- 
chase of an outfit. In other cases, one farmer supplied the 
tractor and a neighbor the combine. In other cases, one 
farmer purchased a combine, previously contracting for a 























all wheat producers while gain thru 
saving only comes to those who adopt 
the cheaper method. 

To reduce cost by the adoption of 
the combine is not always possible, 
hence the machine reacts to the advan- 
tage of those who can make the change 
and to the disadvantage of those by 
whom a change is impossible. Compare 
the large level fields of Oklahoma or 
Kansas to the wheat fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter produced in 1926, 
23 million bushels of wheat, much f 
which wus grown on smaller farms ith 
smaller fields, broken by hills, streams 
and woods and not well adapted ‘o the 
use of large machinery. A  artial ad- 
vantage of the nearness to market of 
farmers in Pennsylvania is offset by 
cheaper production costs m de possible 
with the combine in the states of the 
West. 

The advent of the combine is of more 
than passing concern to farmers, ma- 
chine dealers and elevator men. The 
farmers who first take advantage of 

















the less costly method of harvesting 








wheat will increase their margins in 
comparison to other producers. An 
increase in profit per bushel is just as 
certain and just as important to the 
farmer, when coming from lowering the cost of production as 
when it ¢omes from an increase in the sale price of his wheat. 

The development of the combine has made it necessary 
for manufacturers and dealers to adjust their business to the 
new demand. Equipment formerly used to manufacture 
binders for the wheat fields of the West has become par- 
tially obsolete. Competition has forced each large manu- 
facturer to devise a combine possessing sufficient merit to 
make competitive sales possible. 

“The combine is here to stay. We might as well recognize 
the condition and adjust our business accordingly.” This 
was the advice of the president of a state association of 
elevator managers at a recent state convention. 

The elevator men in regions where the combine is used 
receive the bulk of the crop within three weeks after harvest 
begins. Frequently grain is received in a slightly damp or 





The larger outfits cut twenty feet at a time 


period of years the custom cutting for several neighbors. 

Rates for custom work varied with the size of the job, 
condition of the land, condition of the grain and other minor 
factors. The range of prices charged in 1926 were from $2.50 
to $4.50 per acre with the most common rate being $3.50. 
The rate charged is significant when compared to the actual 
cost of $2.09 per acre for the 15-foot machine. This cost 
figure included all items such as labor, tractor, fuel, repairs, 
depreciation, interest and insurance. 

With acreage determined, the size of machine is the next 
factor. The survey indicated that about one-fourth (.226) 
acres per hour may be cut for each foot of width of the cut- 
ter bar. The 10-foot combine cut 2.26 acres per hour or 
22.6 acres in ten hours. The period of cutting ranged from 
3 to 20 days with an average of 10 days. A farmer with 400 
acres to cut could do the jobin16 (Continued on page 41 
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Rugged Power 


in a smooth stream A 


The outstanding characteristic of the : “ 
Essex Super-Six is complete absence of lll 
labor in all performance. 





Whether spurting at top speed or doing 
a comfortable 50 miles an hour all day any 
long, you can realize its super ability chil 
only by the way you distance others. “ 




















This smoothness means economy — 
economy of effort, economy of power, 
economy in the long life of all 
moving parts. 


And in making long tours or using 
your Essex all day in city traffic, you 
will find the greater economy of physi- 
cal freshness that comes from easy 
driving, riding, steering and control, 
and its freedom from vibration 
at all speeds. 











The New Sedan DeLuxe *895 


This is the finest, roomiest and most beautiful Essex ever built. Natur- 
ally it has every refinement and detail of comfort that you could desire. 


Other Essex Models 


2-passenger Speedabout $700 4-passenger Speedster $785 The Essex starter is on 
Coupe $735 Coach $735 Sedan $795 the instrument board. It 

‘ . e ; is simple, quick and pos- 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax itive, andis especially 


convenient in starting 
on hills. 








{ Riding is like flying } 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 












LTHO Ihave been an insurance adjuster for nearly 


The Farm Fire Insurance Policy 
A Document It Pays To Understand 


By VICTOR STANLEY 


A certain assured purchased $2,000 of insurance to read, 


twenty-five years, and during that time have repre- “On Fodder.” Silo filling time came and practically all of his 


sented many different companies, I still have my first 
farm-fire loss to adjust where one or more mistakes 
were not present. That is a rather strong statement, 


I'll admit, but it’s true. 


Let me give you a few examples of what I mean 


by ordinary mistakes: 


How many farmers understand that when insur- 
ing farm machinery, the coverage does not apply to 


any power-driven ma- 
chines unless so speci- 
fied in the contract 
by a clause added 
thereto, and upon 
the payment of an 
additional premium 
charge? Very few 
know of this little 
clause, yet it is writ- 
ten in nearly every 
farm policy issued. It 
has caused many as- 
sureds to pay por- 
tions of their own 
losses subsequent to 
nres. 

It is well to under- 
stand, too, that sheds 
are not barns and 
that silos are neither 
sheds nor barns. Fur- 
thermore, hay in 
stacks is not hay in 
barn lofts, and the 
same is true of fod- 
der and straw. 

A certain farmer 

ught a new com- 
bination harvester 

d threshing ma- 
chine. It operated 
vith a built-in gaso- 
line engine and was 


brought out to the farm and left standing directly in front of 
the machinery shed. Then his barn was struck by lightning, 
and when the resulting fire had run its course, buildings and 
farm equipment were missing from the line-up “as of’ the 
day before. This farmer possessed an abundance of insurance, 


enough for all purposes if 
it had been correctly ap- 
plied, but the new har- 
vester proved a total loss 
both physically and finan- 
cially, for it was a power- 
driven machine and was 
not covered by the policy. 
The farmer paid his own 
loss and refused to speak 
to me for nearly a year. 
Another farmer erected 
i modern cow barn. With 
he idea of saving labor 
and material, and having 
mething different, he 
id the cow barn roof 
extended out some addi- 
mal feet, utilizing it as 
roof for twin silos. 
When completed, it pre- 
‘nted a very attractive 
ippearance. At least, the 


farmer said it did, for there was nothing to look at when I 
arrived. The barn and the two silos completed, he had bought 
fire insurance, and because the one roof was covering all three 
tructures, he applied all of his insurance to read, “On Dairy 
Barn.’ Then the fire came and he experienced a sad awaken- 
ing. He paid his loss on the once beautiful twins. 




































It is well to understand that silos are neither sheds nor barns 



































“While on the premises as herein described” means what it says 





fodder went into two large silos. Only a few shocks were left 
standing in the field. His barn 
caught fire, &_7ned to the ground, 
and for good measure carried with 
| it the silos, the loss including 300 
tons of ensilage. This assured main- 
tained that the company was liable 
for his ensilage because his fodder 


was insured, but the 
company was not li- 
able, for the policy 
contract read, “On 
Fodder, While Con- 
tained in Barns or 
Sheds.’”’ Fodder is 
never ensilage, as in- 
surance companies 
understand it, any 
more than is flour, 
bread; sweet cider, 
vinegar; OF grape 
juice, wine. 

‘‘Movable equip- 
ment” is not a fixed 
part of any building. 
It must be insured 
separately, not as a 
part of the building 
in which it is being 
stored or used. 

To better explain 
what is meant by 
‘‘movable’’ equip- 
ment, a farm owner 
when outfitting his 
expensive dairy barn, 
had installed several 
sets of movable calf 
pens. His idea was 
that they could be 
used in any one of 
several livestock 


buildings about the farm. Came the day fire broke out in the 
dairy house, and all buildings about the premises were com- 
pletely destroyed. Naturally, so were the movable calf pens. 
The owner was well supplied with insur. 

ance on set equipment but he had no insurance 


on equipment ‘‘movable.”’ 
So, he paid this part of the 
fire loss from his own 
pocket. 

Equipment insured as 
“Contained therein’ is 
not covered if it is in any 
other place when the fire 
occurs, regardless of what 
amount of insurance is 
being carried on “equip- 
ment.” A farm owner 
operated a rather exten- 
sive plant and a good por- 
tion of the farm activities 
centered around a large 
cow barn and an elabo- 
rately equipped dairy 
house. These two” build- 
ings were separated by 
some two hundred feet, 
but they were connected 
by an overhead, power- 


operated trolley used to convey the milk from the cow barn 

to the dairy house. The dairy house steam boiler went on a 

rampage one day resulting in the totat loss of both buildings. 

Also, the whole 200 feet of doubie overhead trackage became 

junk, including two milk can carriers. 
At the adjustment, the assured 


(Continued on page 47 
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Editorial Comments 
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MORTALITY IN BUSINESS 

OU who have deplored the failures of cooperative 
and other farm organizations may take heart when 
you learn that ninety percent of automobile manufac- 
turers have gone out of business as failures. Since the 
beginning of the automobile industry 64 different makes 
of cars have been offered to the public, and now only 

55 different cars are being made. 
There has been an average of twenty-five new cars 
laced on the market each year since 1899, and only one 
in ten made a go of it. Since 1904, manufacturers have 
offered the public 331 different makes, and only 106 
are on the market today. Presumably a like story 
might be told of the radio industry in its short existence. 

The failures of farmers are taken for granted because 
they are farmers. But astute business men are con- 
stantly failing in industry, finance, transportation, and 
marketing, individually, corporately, and cooperatively, 
and it attracts little attention because it is the usual 
thing. But, let a farm organization make a failure of a 
new attempt, it is heralded as an example of farmer 
meddling with business! 

The bankruptcies in business life exceed those of 
agriculture, yet you people seem to think you alone 
get the worst of it in competition. There are hazards 
in every line of endeavor. No mind is so keen as to 
know just what freak notions the consuming public 
may have. Articles of no seeming worth have made 
fortunes for their promoters, while seeming worthwhile 
necessities have fallen upon markets that would not 
respond. Fads in this country make all industries 
wonder what next. What will be the lucky strikes, and 
what will be the duds? That keeps everybody guessing. 
That keeps alive the spirit of speculation, often plain 
gambling. 


THE SPRING FLOODS 

TH damage done in the Mississippi valley and its 

tributary valleys during April brings again into 

prominence two things, first the need of flood control 

of our rivers and streams, and second the great need of 
adequate support of the Red Cross. 

The present taxes and tariffs have been high enough 
to bring in a large surplus. Instead of reducing these 
sources of income, which have in only a slight degree 
affected the ordinary taxpayer, they better be used to 
do the river improvement so long urged by engineers 
and those resident along the rivers. Congress has 
talked sufficiently on this matter of flood control which 
can be worked in conjunction with river transportation 
improvement. What it needs is action and appropria- 
tions. 

The Red Cross is an indirect way of taxing Peter to 
pay Paul. Every member of the Red Cross gives at 
least a dollar. Many give great sums. Thus is raised 
a fund for emergency relief. Thus those who suffer the 
loss of their homes and property by flood or storm or 
fire are cared for until they re-establish their homes and 
business. The people freely give what, if raised by 
taxes upon all the people for flood control, would accom- 
plish not relief after the disaster but, safety from dis- 
aster. 

The plan is to build dams and storm reservoirs to 
hold back floods and let the excess water out gradually. 
These dams can furnish hydro-electric power to pay 
some of the costs, and they can be aids to navigation. 

Give to the Red Cross, and at the same time urge 
upon congress a speeding up of flood control. 
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BETTER BANKING 


HL PARKER WILLIS, editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, and alsp professor of economics in 
Columbia university, presented some data to the com- 
mittee on banking and currency of the United States 
senate in February, 1926. His figures covered the 
period from January 1, 1920, to August, 1925. Com- 
paring the number of banks operating August, 1925, 
with those in operation January, 1920, he pointed out 
that 29.6 percent of the banks of North Dakota had 
failed, 28.2 percent in South Dakota; 25.7 percent in 
Idaho; 55.3 percent in New Mexico; 46.3 percent in 
Wyoming; 40.8 percent in Montana; 34.5 percent in 
Arizona, and 20.7 percent in Georgia. In each of fifteen 
states the failures were over ten percent. 

William 8. Marlow, in the Magazine of Wall Street, 
January 29, 1927, states that 671 banks failed during 
the first ten nonths of 1926, and that outside of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia federal reserve dis- 
tricts, largely rural, over seven percent of all banks 
failed. And failures have occurred since these figures. 
The financial losses have been appalling. Depositors 
- some back in small dribs, but this condition has 

one much to slow up business. 

Well, what about it? Our series of articles on Insur- 
ing the Security of Bank Deposits aroused the whole 
country. Legislators from many states wrote us for 
help in framing legislation that would make for safer 
banking. The bankers are in the saddle in every state, 
so nothing much has been done. However, never before 
has the subject of safe banking been given such an air- 
ing. Bankers have either got to make their business 
safe by methods of their own, or the people will demand 
that legislation be enacted to force them to safe banking. 

The discussion has stiffened some of the banking 
laws. With two more years of discussion it will be 
difficult to further sidestep the responsibility of safe 
banking. 


IS SLOWING DOWN POSSIBLE? 

A‘ present it seems like a voice crying in the wilder- 

ness to suggest that we in the United States are 
working too fast, producing too much, and thus piling 
up future trouble for all of us. Is this a pipe dream or a 
fact? Is it commendable to be the greatest producers 
in the world, or is it unworthy of our supposed business 
judgment? 

Not many years ago we believed, and voiced that 
belief, that there was no over-production, but the 
trouble was under-consumption. We still hold that 
belief, with reservations, as the senate would say. 
Conditions change so rapidly that it is not safe to be 
too sure of anything. 

We are entering, and well into the electrical age of 
production. You see fewer factories with space well 
filled with belts. Each machine is better operated by a 
separate motor. Thus per person production is increas- 
ing, and every line of production is facing a glutted 
market. 

The only step toward checking this situation has 
been taken by union labor in forcing a shorter working 
day and Saturday afternoons off. To offset that is the 
sobriety of workmen on Monday morning and their 
fitness for work. It used to take half a day, or longer, 
to get the factories running full force following every 
week-end. 

Iron Age supports this contention in these words: 








































































“Every mercantile man knows that it is not only 
possible to produce too much of some one thing but 
also that this happens too frequently for commercial 
comfort. At the present time the United States is 
clearly producing too much of many things. Generaliz- 
ing, we may say that there is a superfluity of the main 
foodstuffs, fibers, fuels and many of the metals. More 
particularly there is excessive production of cotton and 
woolen goods, of wheat, corn and meat, of copper and 
zinc, of coal and petroleum. The markets that are 
really strong are few .. ..In regard to nearly all of these 
commodities, the explanation is excessive producing 
capacity. The desire to make use of the maximum 
thereof that is possible reduces prices and contracts 
margins of profit. ... Maladjustment, in fact, expresses 
the reason for trouble. We do not produce too much 
in the aggregate, and never can, but we do produce too 
much of many things and not enough of others...” 

The American farmer is over-producing many 
products because of improved methods. We are far 
from needing increased acreage by irrigation, drainage, 
or timber land. Cooperation will never attain its ulti- 
mate success until the marginal nonprofitable acres 
no longer compete with the best farm land. Some are 
beginning to believe that the traditional early rising 
and long hours on the farm must give way to shorter 
hours and less production. Production per man or unit 
of acreage, with fewer of each, will stiffen the sagging 
markets as nothing else will. 


*“A-HUNTING WE WILL GO” 

pS the famous hunting song, “A-hunting we will go,” 

responsible for the great desire to hunt? The depart- 
ment of agriculture reports that more than 5,150,000 
hunting licenses were taken out during the 1925’26 
season. In 1923-’24 it was 4,300,000. Have nearly a 
million more been fired by the desire to hunt by listen- 
ing in on this old band piece with a song part? 

Men no longer hunt because they want to get cheap 
meat. Every duck, turkey, deer or what not that is 
brought home from the hunt has cost more than its 
meat is worth. It is the desire to break away from the 
restraints of civilization and run wild for a few days, 
and modern weapons’ have greatly multiplied the 
slaughter. 

This is not good for anybody. Game birds and fish 
especially have their place in agricultural economy. 
not for the food they furnish farmers, but for the good 
they may do as living helpers. Insects will rule if man 
slaughters the birds and fish. This fact should become 
one of the agricultural policies of this country. 


STATE FORESTRY 
you remember the prodigal “came to himself’’ after 
he had spent his substance in riotous living. He 
went back home for a new start. We have witnessed 
the prodigal destruction of our native forests of hard 
and soft timber. Nothing but stumpage lay in the wake 
of that destruction. Some of it became good farm land, 
in the case of deciduous timber lands, but millions of 
acres of non-deciduous timber land is unfit for farm 
lands, unfit for anything but timber. 

And we have as pioneers and as third and fourth 
generation farmers destroyed millions of acres of native 
timber that had better been left upon the hillsides to 
conserve the water flow and the steep banks that later 
wash away. And the overflow valleys of streams would 
grow certain trees very rapidly to better advantage 
than questionable farm crops. The water table has 
lowered in many places to such an extent that an 
ordinary drouth makes wells go dry. Some would say 
that drainage ditches have done this. That has yet to 
be proven. But it has already been proven that destruc- 
tion of forests or trees so scattered as not listed as 
— has a decided effect upon the water content of 
soils. 

Some states are awakening to the need of reforma- 
tion. New York has a state nursery which this spring 
has furnished 15,450,000 seedlings for tree planting in 
that state. Plantings are increasing each year by this 
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encouragement. The seedlings are furnished at cost. 
The farmers of Nebraska set out about 180,000 seed- 
lings last spring furnished by the agricultural college. 
Nebraska started the first national forest project 
twenty-five years ago, and is continually adding to it, 
thus utilizing over 10,000 acres of worthless sand hills. 

The first thing is to remove the tax on land devoted 
to timber growing. Tax only the timber as cut, or at 
least make the tax so nominal it need not hasten de- 
struction. The next move is to create state nurseries 
and encourage wholesale planting by supervised care 
and low price. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
F you discovered a fire in your home or buildings, 
what would you do? What could you do? Read no 
further until you have laid the paper down and thought 
on these two questions: What could you do? What 
would you do? 

You are in a movie house when a fire breaks out. 
What would you do? You are in a church when a fire 
starts. What would you do? 

You are in any crowded place on any occasion, when 
a fire is discovered. What would you do? Would you 
be the calm one to arise and firmly but calmly caution 
all to move to the outside without crowding and catch- 
ing in the doorways? Or, would you in response to the 
law of self-preservation knock weaker ones down in 
your mad scramble to safety? 

If a fire started in your home would you be panic- 
stricken so you gave the fire a greater start before taking 
the right means to suppress it? Could you quickly find 
the proper means of extinguishing a blaze? 

The first consideration, of course,is the safety of life 
for all in the home. But that may be best served by 
grabbing a chemical fire extinguisher or a blanket, or a 
dash of water, and putting out the fire while it is small, 
rather than throwing the doors open to create a draft 
that would quicken the fire. 

No one knows what he will do when startled by a 
fire. We do the most ridiculous things in a moment of 
excitement or panic. But that is why you are asked to 
stop and think what you would do anywhere, any time, 
in case of fire. Having thought the thing out, and re- 

atedly rehearsed the right thinking, you will more 
likely automatically do the right thing when the time 
comes for action. 
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Some things stand out in life’s tumult,|\\ 
Conspicuous they be 

Like yonder in the pasture lot 
There stands a noble tree. 

Its branches spread a shady spot 
Where lie contented cows, 

And shelter there, in storm and calm, 
Birds nesting in its boughs. 


So likewise is the eventide 
Outstanding in the day. 

It casts a spell of quietude 
As length’ning shadows play. 

The chickens wend their way to roost. 
The cows are homeward bound. 

You hear the calls of whip-poor-will, 
And bay of distant hound. 


The calm and sweet tranquility 
That comes with eventide 

Is like the days of ripe old age 
When cares are laid aside; 

Or like the calm that follows storm 
That lashes sea and land; 

Or when a soul, chastised by fate, 
Accepts its reprimand. 

—ALson Secor. 
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How the borer works 





BOUT the time that readers are getting this issue from 
their rural route boxes, there will be coming to a close 
one of the most spectacular campaigns ever waged by 

farmers in the United States against a threatening pest foe, 
namely the battle to check or hinder the onward spread of 
the dread European corn borer toward the cornfields of the 
cornbelt. 

During the months of April and May just passed, an army 
of something like 250,000 farmers have been working hard 
and fast to construet a Hindenburg line of protection for 
this cornbelt. It is a line that extends thru five states for 
six hundred miles or more. 

Directing this army and serving it there has been another 
army of about 5,000 men from the United States department 
of agriculture, state agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and state departments of agriculture. 

Equipment by the trainload has been rushed to the battle 
region and hurriedly pushed out to the firing line. To provide 
this equipment, to finance the battle and to pay these two 
armies, Uncle Sam in these past two months has furnished 
a fund of $10,000,000 and the states have augmented this. 
Trained men were sent from Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
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Wires were used to drag under the stalks 





consin and Minnesota to help in the fight, agricultural engi- 
neers and entomologists mainly. 

For literally huridreds of miles, from Indiana to New York 
and Pennsylvania, during these past weeks, the horizon has 
been blue for days at a time with the smoke of battle.- But 
instead of smoke of burning villages, it has been of stalks and 
stubble. 

Instead of cannonading, it has been the snorting of tractors, 
pulling, amid whirling dust, the newly-devised stubble 
beaters, or pulling the big sixteen and eighteen-inch plows 
that were designed especially for this corn borer war. 

Large oil-burning machines on trucks, manned by crews 
of men, and attended by tank trucks, have been moving back 
and forth across the country, consuming windrows of stalks 
in fields, searing and scorching the scrapings of manure piles 
and barnyards and the refuse from river bottoms and creek 
beds. 

There have been night meetings in schoolhouses_ and 
grange halls—hundreds, almost thousands of meetings— 
and farmers have gathered in at night to listen to the story 
of the corn borer, told by entomologists or county agents. 
Or the meetings have been field demonstrations of plowing. 
Three hundred of these plowing demonstrations were held in 
Ohio alone. 

With anxious faces, these farmers have listened to instruc- 
tions as to how the borer was to be fought. They have gone 
home from these meetings and with determination set to 
work to clean up their farms, do their bit in the war against 
the corn borer. And next day the fires would mount higher 


Tractors and stubble beaters on their way to the battle front 
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over the country, far and wide. One may know 
thereby that there has been agricultural war 
these recent weeks—the like of which this 
country never saw before on such an extensive 
scale. The only agricultural battles that might 
ompare with it are the fights against foot-and- 
nouth disease or the struggle to eradicate 
itrus canker in Florida some years ago. Per- 
1aps fighting forest fires in the West would be 
omparable, too. 

The story began when congress in February 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the purpose of 
fighting the corn borer this spring. It was deter- 
mined that this money should be used in a 
clean-up campaign in eighty-five of the most 
badly infested counties, especially in those of 
most strategic importance between the borer 
and the westward cornbelt. 

There were about 2,000,000 acres of corn in 
these counties, forty-two of which were across 
northern Ohio, six in northeastern Indiana, 
twenty-three in Michigan and the rest in 
western New York and Pennsylvania. 

This corn borer, to explain to those who are not familiar * heavy soil, wet ground or weather, or where ground had been 
with it, spends about ten to eleven months of the year in the sown to wheat last fall in stubble, it became a job of getting 
borer or larval stage and only four to eight weeks as an egg- __rid of stubble in other ways. First of all, the stubble beater 
laying moth. It winters over in stalks, stubble and cobs, as was used, a new and strange-looking farm implement. This 
a borer. The purpose of the campaign this spring tears stubble to shreds and kills almost all of the 
was to destroy every bit of stalk, stubble, cob borers in the process. 
or piece of such that might harbor any Or, it meant dragging down, chopping 
borers. The job had to be done be- off, cutting off, raking up, picking 
fore the first of June. After by hand—any way to get it 
that, it would to too late, for done—and then burning. 
this year. The whole cam- The clean-up applied not 
paign was an experiment only to fields but to 
to see whether or not getting stalks off of 
the borer could be con- pasture and open feed- 
trolled in this way, or, lots, cleaning up barn- 
if possible, retarded yards and manure 
in its westward piles. It meant that 
march. So the battle every city and vil- 
plan was first to lage back lot that 
plow under thoroly had corn on it last 
all corn residue when year must be cleaned 
possible, leaving the up, too, as well as 
surface absolutely free. river and creek bot- 
The borer will not stay toms. 
covered. It promptly Farmers had to be edu- 
crawls back to the sur- cated as to what this corn 
face. But if there is nothing borer battle was all about: 
to shelter it, the wind and the taught how to do the clean- 
sun soon kill it off. If it finds up work and plowing by the 
shelter, it’s likely to live on. So new methods. In many cases it 
the corn borer campaign territory took meant that they must figure out 
to plowing this spring instead of discing themselves ways to get the work done. 
and seeding for oats. With the plows fur- Such was the task that faced the farmers 
nished by the government, with new, and the government and state forces 
with old, but using different methods when the campaign began in late March. 
than formerly, pulling under trash with But in the nine or ten weeks since, all 
wires, dragging or discing before plowing, the stalks were these things and more, too, have been accomplished, as far 
turned under. A better job of plowing had to be done, tho, as humanly possible to get them done. 
and was done. Where it was not possible to plow because of L. H. Worthley, who has been corn borer administrator 
for the United States department of agriculture, was 
designated as commander-in-chief. He established 
his headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, in March. Division 
headquarters were established also at Cleveland and 
Erie, Pennsylvania. A large warehouse at Toledo, 
with railway siding, was secured for headquarters. 

Plans had already been made and as soon as the 
federal appropriation was available, orders were 
given and within a day trainloads of equipment were 
on the way to Toledo and other distribution points, 
from where they were loaded on to trucks and sent 
out to counties. A tractor and a stubble beater to a 
truck was the way it first went out, followed shortly 
by other tractors and plows, going to each of the 
eighty-five counties, with crews of men to operate 
them. 

Two and a half million dollars were spent on this 
equipment, which included 1,240 tractors, 800 stubble 
beaters, 550 autos, 100 three and a half-ton trucks, 
72 one-ton trucks, 75 half-ton trucks, 64 oil burning 
machines, 60 tank trucks, 100 carry-alls for hauling 
crews of men, together with oil, gas and accessories. 

This equipment was in charge of an engineering 
division headed by Professor (Continued on page 19 
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On the firing line in the corn borer battle 

















The government bought 800 of these 
stubble beaters 
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Sweden—The Oldest-State in Europe. 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 











WAS greatly surprised to 
hear it said that Sweden is 
the oldest state in Europe. 
Three thousand years before 
the Christian era the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants were 
in Sweden, plowing and sowing, selling and buying. Four 
thousand years ago these people built ships and sailed to all the 
lands of Europe. The relics of the people who lived in the days 
of long ago can be seen in Sweden today. 

Ruric the Swede was practically the founder of the Russian 
Empire and he and his descendants controlled the destinies of 
Russia for seven hundred years. Gustavus Vasa was the founder 
of modern Sweden. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, a grand- 





man who founded the city. This 
man, Gustavus Adolphus, was 
scouting around looking for a 
port site upon which a great com- 
mercial and industrial city could 
be built. Coming to the top of a 
hili, which is now in the heart of the city, he was attracted by a 
bird which dropped at his feet, it having been pursued by an 
eagle. It is said this incident caused him to select the site where 
Gothenburg now stands. 

Gothenburg is the terminus of the Gotha canal which connects 
this city on the west with Stockholm on the east. The canal is 
354 miles long and it was opened in 1832. In the making of this 
canal, however, only 54 
miles had to be dug from 





the bottom, as rivers and 





son of Gustavus Vasa, was 
the master of northern 
Europe for many years. 
He was the peer of the 
statesmen as well as the 
military genius of his day 
and is known in church 
history as the champion 
of Protestantism. 
Someone has said, “‘Give 
man a desert and he will 
make it a paradise; give 
him a paradise and he will 
make it a desert.’ The 
Swedes certainly have 
made a paradise out of 
deserts in Sweden. Riding 
a thousand miles on the 
trains in Sweden, I saw 
some of the most beauti- 
ful gardens and fertile 
fields to be found any- 








a series of lakes are used. 

The first city of any 
size on this canal from 
Gothenburg is Trollhat- 
tan Falls. Here are six 
great waterfalls within 
less than a mile and the 
fall is 109 feet. Here 
stands today one of the 
largest electric power sta- 
tions in the world, devel- 
oping 170,000 horse- 
power. Here the canal 
boat enters the first series 
of locks and soon after 
passing thru these the 
boat passes into Lake 
Vanern, which is_ the 
largest inland lake in 
Sweden. 

It takes more than two 














where. They are great 


days to make the journey 





for flowers, and crops of 
grain and vegetables were 
exceptionally good last 
season when I visited the 
country. The Swedes are fine farmers. About half of the popula- 
tion lives in the country. Of nearly a half-million farms about 
one-fourth of them contain less than five acres of ground. Less 
than ten percent of the land is cultivated and almost half of the 
entire area is forest. Sweden is about as big as Germany but 
contains only about six million people. As Germany contains 
sixty million people, Sweden ‘is only about one-tenth as densely 
populated. 

The four chief grain crops in Sweden are oats, rye, wheat and 
barley. Sixty million bushels of potatoes are raised annually so 
these people are great lovers of spuds. They have two and a half 
million head of cattle, one and a half million head of sheep, three 
quarters of a million head of horses, and about as many head of 
hogs. 

One of the chief industries of Sweden is mining and the chief 
mineral is iron. Swedish iron is world-famous. A thousand years 
ago Sweden was furnishing iron products to a large portion of the 
known world. Her iron mines today are said to furnish ninety- 
two percent of the high-grade iron in Europe. In writing of Lap- 
land next month I will tell of the great mountain of iron far 
above the arctic circle and how the Swedes opened it up, building 
a railway to it. 

It is estimated that Sweden has more than 2 billion tons of 
the purest iron ore in the world besides these great mines above 
the arctic circle. She has many great manufacturing plants 
which turn out Diesel engines and all kinds of iron and steel 
products. One of her cities, Eskilstuna, has been called the 
Sheffield of Sweden, and this city has been famous for a hundred 
years for its fine cutlery and highly tempered steel products. 

The greatest manufacturing and commercial center in Sweden 
is Gothenburg, altho it is not nearly as large a city as Stockholm. 
Gothenburg is also Sweden’s greatest port city. I was very much 
interested in this city and was surprised to find that some of its 
streets are water. I had a glimpse of many of its great factories 
and ship-building yards but the smell of its gigantic breweries 
almost made me sick. 

In the principal square of Gothenburg stands a large statue 
erected to the memory of one of Sweden’s greatest heroes and the 


between the two cities by 


A lock in the Gotha canal the Gotha canal boats. 


These boats are comfort- 

able, however, and the 
journey is very interesting. There are 58 locks in this canal and 
they lift the boat a little more than 300 feet above sea level. In 
one place there are 20 locks one after another forming a gigantic 
stairway. 

While I did not visit it, yet I became much interested in Got- 
land, the largest island in the Baltic Sea and only a few hours’ 
ride from Stockholm. In medieval days it was the cross roads of 
the Baltic, its chief city being one of the world’s greatest trading 
points. Merchant princes walked its paved streets and spires of 





























A scene along the Gotha canal 


its cathedrals.pointed toward the sky. But most of the imperial 
glory of the old days has passed away and were it not for the 
rugged outlines of its titanic masonry one would hardly believe 
the stories of its powerful supremacy. 

The enchanted city of Visby is about all that is left of the 
former glory of this great ancient crossroad. (Continued on page 32 
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HOW HOWARD CURES ALFALFA 


The best hay that was ever put up on 
the Ora P. Howard farm in Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, was cut and put up under 
damp, unfavorable conditions. Over any 
of the methods which Howard formerly 
used, the new method saved much time 
and labor. The time required for curing 
the hay was cut more than 50 percent. 
Hay of a quality that could not be ob- 
tained in any other way was the result. 

He discovered what other practical 
farmers have found, that the modern 
side delivery rake was the greatest ad- 
vance in hay making tools that has been 
made in recent years. In this section of 
the cornbelt he found that the side 
delivery had several advantages. Shortly 
after the hay was cut—some prefer to 
have it wilted well—the side delivery put 
each swath in light, fluffy windrows, with 
most of the heads and leaves toward the 
center and the stems toward the outside. 

Thus the stems were partly cured in 
the sunlight and the leaves and tops in 
the shade by the action of the wind. By 
this method the stems retained the leaves, 
there was little shattering, the bright 
green color and the sweet odor of the hay 
were retained. 

In poor curing weather, Howard found 
that it was advisable to use the side 
delivery a second time, usually toward 
noon of the second day, turning the wind- 
rows half way over and allowing the bot- 
toms to be exposed to the sun. The hay 
was ready to put up, in good curing 
weather, about 24 hours after cutting. 
Last year much of the alfalfa cut in the 
forenoon was put up in the afternoon of 
the second day. After rains, Howard found 
that it was necessary to use the rake 
oftener, and that more time was necessary 
for curing. 

There is a great difference in the action 
of the side delivery rake. The teeth should 
be set well forward so that the hay will 
be lifted and left fluffy; otherwise roping 
of the hay will result and in this condition 
it will be no better off than in the swath. 
Setting the teeth at different angles will 
soon show where the best results are ob- 
tained. -It makes a good deal of difference 
whether the hay is windrowed into loose, 
fluffy rows or whether it is roped. 

In the making of hay the important 
thing is to save the leaves and the finer 
stems. They contain most of the food 
material and are the most palatable. 
Especially is this true with alfalfa. For 
some time it was thought that good alfalfa 
hay could not be made without cocking 
it up and curing it in that way. The side 
delivery has solved that problem. It has 
made the work much easier and much 
quicker, and even better. Now green, 
leafy, sweet-smelling hay can be put up, 
without the drawback of the long expo- 
sure, sun leaching, dampness and mold, 
or the long-time curing process which in- 
creased the danger of spoiling by rain. 
And with a side delivery on hand, even 
when rain does come, the hay can be put 
quickly and easily in such shape that it 
_ readily cure out again.—A. A. B., 
owa. 


SWEET CLOVER AFTER WHEAT 

C. F. DeLano, a 400-acre farmer of 
Kalamazoo county, Michigan, finds that 
- can successfully seed sweet clover after 
wheat. 

In the summer of 1926, he got the 
wheat off a 40-acre field the second week 
in July. After this, he double-disced the 
wheat stubble, then spread three tons per 
acre of finely ground limestone, then 
double-disced the soil again. He sowed 13 
pounds of sweet clover seed per acre and 
finished with a cultipacker. The seed was 

sowed the seventeenth of August. 

‘This is on a beach and maple loam 
with a gravel subsoil,” said DeLano, ‘‘and 
the sweet clover got about seven inches 
high before cold weather came. It went 
thru the winter in fine shape.’”—1I. J. M. 
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Begin this Year to Profit 
with an 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


EN you come to buy the motor truck Mee 

that will put your farm hauling on a x 

fast modern basis, remember that INTER- 7 
NATIONAL HARVESTER is equipped to 
help the farmer as no other organization can! 


- 
International Trucks range from the light | 

International, the %-ton “Special Delivery,” at zt 
up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They in- < 
clude the most complete line of Speed Trucks 
on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 1% 
and 1%-ton loads. If the truck you want is a 
handy, economical, long-lasting truck for loads 
of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks 
will suit you to a “T.” 





international 3-ton Truck which hauls 
milk and many other products for 
Harry Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 
International in every size is a quality truck—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 


Then SERVICE! You know International 
Harvester service—it is rendered in fullest 
measure to International Trucks. We main- 
tain 136 Company-owned Motor Truck 
Branches and Service Stations in the United 
States, a wonderful organization of service 
ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close 
at hand. 


Haul your loads four times as fast, do each 
half-day’s hauling in an hour—so you can get 
back onto your own land where your profit is 
Eighteen farmers at Swift Current, Sask., waiting to be made. Let an International help 
Canada, are using International Spee ‘ : . 

Trucks, with grain bodies, as above. you. Write us for @ Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S. Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA = Chicago, Ill. 
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ALFALFA SEED CROP 


Why is it that we are unable to produce 
a satisfactory yield of alfalfa seed? We 
do not even get a lot of bloom. Is there 
anything that can be done to make alfalfa 
produce more seed?—P. L. F., Mich. 

The reasons for the low seed rroduction 
of alfalfa in a locality such as yours is 
probably the more or less humid climate. 
You probably noticed that the first cutting 
of alfalfa carried very little bloom. There 
was more bloom on the second and third 
cuttings. The conditions under which 
alfalfa produces the most flowers are 
found in relatively dry, sunshiny climates. 
In dry regions it is usually easy to get a 
seed crop, for it seems that in such regions 
the alfalfa flowers more freely, and the 
pollination is considerably better. In 
view of these facts it will probably remain 
unwise to attempt to grow a seed crop 
from alfalfa in your locality, but instead 
use the alfalfa for forage production. 


CATERPILLARS ON SHADE TREES 


When is the best time to prune rose 
bushes? Can you tell me how to prevent 
maple trees from becoming infested with 
caterpillars? Is the Norway maple subject 
to this pest? During the past summer the 
common variety of maple trees in our town 
was literally eaten up by swarms of these 
worms.—L. H. K., Kan. 

As a whole, early spring before growth 
starts is the best time to prune both the 
climbing roses and the bush roses. 

Thoro spraying of the foliage of the 
maple trees on the first appearance of any 
of the caterpillars is usually sufficient 
control measure against these pests. Use 
one ounce of dry lead arsenate and two 
ounces of hydrated lime to each three 
gallons of water and spray very thoroly, 
using a strong forceful stream to reach 
the tops of the trees, and a finer more mist- 
like spray for the lower portion, seein 
that the foliage on the trees is well cov 
by the spray mixture. 


SPRAYING THE WEEDS 


We have heard some place that wild 
mustard can be killed by spraying with 
some chemical without hurting oats. We 
have a field where we have had a lot of 
trouble with wild mustard and a lot of it 
went to seed this year, so we expect more 
trouble next year. We are planning on 
putting the field in oats and would be 
~~ to hear how this spraying is done.— 

. D. U., Ind. 

The solution used for spraying is either 
iron phosphate at the rate of 75 pounds to 
each 50 gallons of water, or a copper sul- 
phate solution of 12 pounds oF copper 
sulphate dissolved in 50 gallons of water. 
About 50 gallons of solution is required for 
each acre for a good thoro spraying, and a 
good power apne, such as a potato 
spraying machine, is effective in the 
application of the chemicals, 


WILD GRAPE DOESN’T BEAR 

A few years ago a wild grape vine came 
up in my driveway. I finally took it up 
and set it out where I could take care of 
it. I wondered if it would prove to be 
something worthwhile. It has never blos- 
somed and now I am wondering if it ever 
will, or if it needs to be budded or some- 
thing like that. Wild s out in the 
woods do not.—Mrs. A.K_R, S. D. 

Generally speaking, I would venture 
the opinion that your wild grape vine will 
never be worth anything as a fruit pro- 
ducer. Very often this is the case where 
only a single vine is at hand. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











I would suggest that you transplant into 
the immediate neighborhood of this vine 
a number of other vines, or better still, 
take cuttings from vines which you find in 
the wild which are producing fruit satis- 
factorily, and start these cuttings into 
growth in a location near the present vine. 
You would then be sure of having an 
abundance of wild grape fruit, and under 
the usually better cultivation available for 
such fruits where they are being grown 
around the place, you could expect much 
better size in these than you would find 
among the same grapes in their natural 
habitat. 


FOAM OVER FAT COLUMN 

We have begun keeping test record of 
some of our cows, but we cave found that 
there is almost always foam on top of the 
butterfat in the test tube; and we cannot 
read exactly how much fat is produced. 
Also it varies so much. What can we do 
to get rid of this trouble?—G. I. T., Ill. 

|Very likely the difficulty you have been 
experiencing is due to the water you are 
using. Only soft water should be used for 
filling test bottles. Hard water may result 
in foam on top of the fat columns and give 
you an incorrect test. The foam is the 
result of the action of the sulphuric acid 
on the carbonates in hard water. If there 
is no other water available, you may elimi- 
nate the difficulty by adding a few drops 
of the sulphuric acid to the water before it is 
used. Very often it is possible to overcome 
the difficulty by boiling the water in order 
to precipitate the carbonate. 


TOO MANY ANTS 

We have a lot of trouble every year with 
ants, both in the house and outside. Can 
you tell us how to overcome this difficulty? 
—Mrs. C. R. Y., Mo. 

In the first place, so far as ants indoors 
are concerned, it is to be remembered that 
they are attracted into the house by the 

rospect of getting food. Therefore, all 
ood must be kept covered. 

Ants may be killed by soaking small 
sponges in sweetened water, placing these 
sponges where the insects are most numer- 
ous. The ants will crawl into the pores 
of the sponges and may be killed by drop- 
ping the sponges into boiling water. Where 
this practice is followed peeeeer. a 
great many of the insects will be destroyed, 
and if sufficient numbers are destroyed, the 
ants will very likely abandon the house. 

Tartar emetic mixed with four or five 
times its volume of sirup and placed about 
in shallow dishesis useful in controlling ants 
in the house. This should be kept away 
from persons and from pets, of course. 

But by all means the very best way of 
handling the ant problem is to find the nest 
and kill the queen and the workers so that 
the whole colony will be destroyed. It may 
not be very easy to find the nest, but some- 
times the ants may be traced to their nest 
by baiting them with broken pieces of rice 
or pam a like that. The ants will 
carry these pieces of white food to their 
nest and may be traced. Once you find the 
colony it may be treated with carbon 
bisulfid, pouring an ounce or two of carbon 
bisulfid into each of several holes made 
into the nest by a sharpened stick, after 
which the mouth of each hole should be 
quickly covered with a little earth or a 
clad. A heavy wet blanket thrown over the 
nest will aid in holding the gas and make 
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the fumigation more effective. This liquid 
evaporates very quickly and the gas wil! 
permeate the whole nest, exterminating 
the colony. 

Remember, this gas is poisonous and 
very highly inflammable and explosive, so 
no fire should be brought near the plac« 
where the fumigation is being done, and 
due care should be taken that the gas is 
not breathed, tho there is little danger of 
this when working in the open with the 
gas. 


GIVE THE BOAR EXERCISE 


I have a boar hog for breeding purposes 
and he doesn’t seem to have any ambition 
and is not a very sure catch. I keep him in 
a small pen by himself and not much exer- 
cise. He is in quite good flesh, is two years 
old and weighs about 400 pounds.— 
8. H. D., Mo. 

I would suggest that you get the boar 
into a bigger pen and see that he gets 

lenty of exercise. Scatter oats on the 
oo ground or a feeding floor and make 
him hustle around a little more after his 
feed. Induce him to take at least as much 
exercise as the sows take, and it will not 
hurt him to take more. While you may 
want the boar in good first-class show 
shape at certain seasons of the year, you 
will find that this is different from breedin 
form, and I have an idea that you wil 
find that most of your difficulty is with 
respect to the matter of insufficient exer- 
cise. 


REMEDY FOR WORMY QUINCES 


I have a quince tree in the back yard 
that looks healthy, but two years age 
most of the fruit was wormy. Last year 
I had about two baskets of fruit and they 
were mostly good. This year, the same 
amount of fruit, but. not one perfect 

uince. All were wormy, not many 
showed the worm holes until they were 
pared or cut in half. What shall I do, cut 
it down?—M. M. D., Ohio. 

You can avoid all the difficulty you 
have been experiencing with your quinces 
having worms in them, by spraying the 
trees thoroly just as you onda for apples. 

Spray first just as the blossom buds are 
showing pink, and before they open, using 
one ounce of dry lead arsenate and three 
ounces of dry lime sulfur dissolved in three 
gallons of water. Spray once more as 
soon as the petals have dropped, then 
again in about ten days or two weeks, and 
once more four or five weeks later. Still 
another spray may be applied about the 
middle or latter part of July, icularhy 
if the worms are relatively bad in nearb 
apple trees which have not been squaged. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


From one-half to one percent of salt 
should be used in the poultry mash. 

Corn Cultivation, farmers’ bulletin 414, 
United States _— of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Tuberculosis in Poultry” is Circular 
No. 210 issued by the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Cattle Feeding Investigations, 1925- 
26.” Circular No. 130, Kansas agricul- 
tural college, Manhattan. 

Every lover of garden flowers will be 

to learn about Farmers’ Bulletin 

0. 1495, “Insect Enemies of the Flowér 
Garden.” It is obtainable from the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 
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A BATTERY PROBLEM 
Is there any danger of getting too much 


of storage batteries as the direct current 
from a 32-volt farm lighting plant? Would 
there be any danger when the plant is in 
operation? ‘Can an output transformer be 
used on any set and will it increase its 
efficiency or does it take a power tube? 
Can a power tube be used on any set and 
how much B battery does it take? Will 
3 to 1 ratio audio transformers work well 
in both the first and second stage of the 
audio amplifier?—I. K.., 

We do not recommend using the farm 
lighting plant for B battery voltage. How- 
ever, if you wish to try it, there will be no 
danger from excessive amperage. The 
battery may be used for lighting the fila- 
ments of the tubes, that is as the A bat- 
ay by connecting to six or eight volts of 

This means using three or four cells. A 
onvenleal way is to put a forty-watt 
lamp in series with the wires and then 
connecting from the plug directly to the 
set. Be sure that the forty-watt bulb is 
right in one of the wires. 

If your B battery voltage is over ninety 
volts, it is 
transformer. 
usually uses at least this voltage and 
should be so equipped. The different 
power tubes require varying B battery 
voltages. The 171 type works well from 
135 to 180 volts. 

The three-to-one transformers will 
operate very well in both stages of your 
amplifier. 


NO SIGNALS 

Do the tubes in a radio set light up 
when they are burned out? When you 
connect the two B batteries, do you have 
one wire .on positive and one on nega- 
tive? We have new batteries in our 
radio and new lead-in wire and ground, 
but we don’t get a sound out of it. 
There is current in the wires and we can 





hear the sound in the horn when we 
touch the tubes or wires. It seems as 
tho the sound does not come inside at 


ll. All the tubes light—R. E., S. Dak: 
First, the tubes in the set will not 
light when they are burned out. It is 
metimes difficult to see inside a tube 
on account of the coating within it, but 
if it does not light, it is worthless. If it 
loes light, it may be insensitive. 
Second, when two B batteries are con- 
ted together, there is a wire connect- 
ng the positive of one to the negative 
f the other. The negative of the group 
is then on the first battery, and the de- 
tor lead also comes off it. The posi- 
of the last battery is the amplifier 
nnection. 
Third, you do not give enough data to 
mit me to accurately locate your 
le. Check over all the connections, 
erial and ground especially. If you 
not locate the trouble, it will pay to 
| in some local person who is experi- 
ed in radio. Possibly I might help 
u if you could give me more detailed 


ta—A. G. R. 





POISON IVY CURE 
t will interest all those who may come 
ntact wit h and be poisoned by poison 
that Dr. James B. MeNair has found 
remedy as well as a preventive. One 
t ferric chloride with ten parts alcohol 
ten parts water washed over the skin 
| allowed to dry on, counteracts the 
ct of the poison in the ivy. Rubbed 
he skin before coming in contact with 
e ivy prevents poisoning in the majority 


I cases.—A. 5 


Es 1 Transactions in the 1926 
May Wheat Future is discussed in de- 
partment bulletin 1479, United States 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
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FARMING 


“Your buildings 
are always 
burning! 


UST as surely as when flames 

reach skyward, your property 
is being. burned up by oxidiza- 
tion which is the same chemical 
action as fire, only slower. Good 
paint is your protection —cost- 
ing far less than weather- 
burned buildings. 


Ul tton’s n-Pro O f 
Pa int 





absolutely seals the surface a- 
gainst moisture and air—pene- 
trates every pore and fibre of 
the surface. Keeps out moisture, 
prevents decay and deprecia- 
tion. .Retards oxidization. 


It more than beautifies. It PRO- 
TECTS—saves repair bills! 


Whatever you need—Glass, 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills 
your requirements, Sold by 





PITTSBURGH PLATE. GLASS Co. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis., 











quality dealers; used by ex- 
acting painters. 

“Guide to Better Homes”— a 
helpful complete book on home 
furnishing and decorating — 
sent free. Address Dept.G. 


&, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Firestone process of Gum-Dipping 
is one of the most important of the 
many Firestone contributions to more 
economical highway transportation. 


By this process, every fiber of every 
“ord is thoroughly saturated and insu- 
lated with rubber, minimizing friction 
and heat so destructive to tire life. 


On the cars of hundreds of thousands 
of motorists, in the day-in and day-out 
service of the largest truck, bus and 
taxicab fleets, in the battle of tires on 
race tracks, Firestone Gum- Dipped 
Tires, because of their greater stamina, 
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Illustration shows cut- 
away section of Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Balloon 
with single cord untwisted 
into fifteen smaller cords, 
composed of many little 
fibers, allthoroughlysatu- 
rated and insulated with 
rubber by Gum-Dipping. 








GUM-DIPPING 
Builds Extra Miles 


are delivering longer mileage with 
added safety and comfort. 


The Firestone Dealer in your locality 
sells and services these extra quality 
tires, which Firestone builds exclusively 
for regular tire dealers and for car man- 
ufacturers as original equipment. 


He is supplied with clean, fresh stocks 
direct from the factory through 148 
Branches and Warehouses. Let him 
tell you of the trouble-free service that 
Gum-Dipping insures and how he can 
serve you better and save you money. 
See him today. 


OST MILES PER DOLLAR 


irestone 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . UiGumubinwiad, 
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BUILDING A HAY STACK 

[Fa hay stack is well built, less than one 

percent ofthe hay will be damaged. 
We have tried various bottoms and tops, 
as well as different methods of stacking, 
and there is a vast difference in the way 
the hay is preserved. ‘Tougher hay can 
be stacked than can be put into a tight 
mow 

Hay stacks in the Mississippi valley 
should have a bottom of some sort. It is 
well nigh impossible to put a stack on a 
spot so high and dry that moisture will 
ot creep up a foot or so by capillarity, 
f the hay is stacked on the ground; 

erefore, some kind of a bottom is an 
onomy. 

Bottoms may be of all kinds from poles 
and cross rails to permanent stack bot- 
toms. For putting up hay stacks year 
ifter year with little waste or loss of time 
nd particularly if the owner lets his 
attle run to the stack and eat it during 
the winter, the bottoms should be long 
and narrow, not over ten or twelve feet 
wide. This allows for a foot “bulge” 
about six feet from the ground with a 
chance to draw in on this for a mushroom 
top. With a ten or twelve-foot width, the 
center cone has a tendency to carry out to 
the rim of the stack without a depression. 

We think it saves time to build perma- 
nent stack bottoms in ten by twelve units 
so they can be quickly moved with horse 
power. The stack bottom may be made any 
lesired dimension by using one or more 
‘se bottoms together. 

simple yet permanent stack bottom 

s made out of three by eights or four by 

ghts, and nailing boards forming the 

om on top of these. If one wishes to 

sheep or hog shelters under the 

he can build the tops of one or 

bottoms three or four feet high. 

icing these to the east, the sheds are 

sed on three sides which makes an 

shelter 

the fork or slings are used for stacking, 

load is dropped in the center of the 

This keeps the center full and well 

ked. If the hay is put onto the stack 

th a stacker, the man on the stack must 

special precautions to see that the 

middle of the stack is kept brimming full. 

In ease of doubt as to what to do with a 
orkful, put it in the middle. 

If possible, one should have between 
eight or ten feet in which to top out the 
stack since this is of utmost importance. 
lhe top will be flat enough at best. We 
think it best to carry the ends straight up 
hile the sides are drawn in. I have built 
stack tops by drawing in both ends and 
sides but such a top is hard to perfect. 

Sometimes I think it does some good to 
1ang blocks of wood over the top of the 
stack. But when I fork down these stacks, 
[am not always so thoroly convinced 
ecause often the wetting penetrates 

ther under these wires than it does 
elsewhere. The weights do keep the top 
from blowing off before it has settled. 





he scene below shows hay making 
thefarm of I. J. Mathews of Indi- 
a. The other picture was taken on 
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J.P. Allyn’s farm in Wisconsin. 
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Slough grass makes the best water- 
shedding top but sloughs are not as 
plentiful now as they once were. Rye 
straw is the next best but one doesn’t 
generally have rye straw at the time he is 
stacking hay. Of the tame hays, orchard 
grass is the next best shedder while 
timothy is next. In the absence of either, 
a good, thick patch of weeds may yield 
a perfectly good stack top, thereby making 
something out of nothing. 

The legume hays are very porous and 
do not make very good tops except as the 
top serves as a sponge to absorb water, 
then releases it again with the first warm 
sun. 

Should the owner wish to feed the stack 
down on the spot, a simple way to avoid 
loss and toppling is to set posts about ten 
feet apart all the way around the stack, 
and then board up the enclosure. When 
the stack is to be eaten down, drive long, 
sharpened stakes into the stack itself 
and nail the outer ends to the posts. Re- 
move the boards from that end of the 
stack and horses and cattle will have to 
eat all that end first. Then move the 
hay-stakes up to the next post.—I. J. M., 
Ind. 


PLANTING RAPE WITH CORN 


*T had so much faith in the value of rape 
seeded in the cornfield as a pasture for 
hogs and sheep,” said R. F. O’Donnell of 
central Iowa, ‘“‘that I decided to try out a 
new method of seeding. Three or four 
pounds of rape seeded in the cornfield at 
the time of the last cultivation makes a 
very fine crop and a very profitable one, 
when it does well. But when the corn 
produces a rank growth and the weather is 
dry, there’ are seasons when rape is a 
complete failure. 

“Tt was principally in order to avoid 
this difficulty that I hit upon the scheme 
of putting a pinch or two of rape seed in 
the planter boxes every round or so. I 
didn’t see much of the rape until the 
corn was well started but by that time it 
could be noticed in the field. By fall the 
rape plants stood up three feet high and 
completely filled the space between the 
rows. The corn seemed to be just as good 
with the rape as the adjoining field without 
it. But I am sure that the rape pasture 
was worth fully half as much as the corn. 

“T didn’t guess at this value for I 
turned over 100 head of cross-bred Hamp- 
shires into the corn in the fall and I know 
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ASK YOURSELF 


1. What new machine promises 
| to change our harvesting and 
threshing methods? Page 5. 

When is a silo not a shed or 
a barn? Page 7. 

3. If you discovered that your 
house was on fire, what should 
| you do? Page 9. 

4. Where does the corn borer 
spend the winter? Page I}. 

5. Which has the most people, 
Sweden or Germany? Page 12. 

6. Istherea preventive and cure 
for poison ivy poisoning? Page 15. 

7. Why does alfalfa usually fail 
to produce seed in the Middlewest? 
Page 14. ; 

8. Do suckers on corn reduce 
the yield? Page 19. 

9. Where do pheasants com- 
monly nest? Page 20. 

10. What is the effect of smoke 
on a honey bee? Page 24. 

11. Is it possible to hoe too 
much? Page 26. 

12. What country makes the || 
most matches? Page 33. 
13. How is white corn made 

equal to yellow? Page 37. 

14. Why is the month of June 
usually so important to the hog 
raiser? Page 37. 

15. Why is the burial clause of 
a purebred livestock insurance 
policy so important? Page 37. 

16. Why do farm women favor 
the combine harvester? Page 41. 

17. How may heat and ice be 
obtained from the same wire at the 
same time? Page 42. 

18. What is the cost of raising 
a pullet to six months of age? 
Page 48. 

19. What kind of hat, shoes and 
stockings should a girl wear with 
knickers? Page 72. 

20. What is the difference be- 
|| tween jams, conserves and pre- 
|| serves? Page 74. 








from the gains which they made that the 
rape would have to have a large part of the 
credit. 

“This method of planting rape is surer 
than the method of seeding in the field. 
I think that farmers over the state could 
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well afford to try it where corn is to be 
“hogged down,’ or where some kind of 
fall pasture is desired for sheep. At least, 
it has gaine da place in my system of farm- 
ing. I have never failed to secure a crop 
and it has always paid me well.’’—A. A. B., 
lowa. 
Year-to-Year and Seasonal Fluctu- 
ations in Hog Prices is the subject of 
circular 132 of the Kansas agricultural 
college, Manhattan. 
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Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovery— 


- i: “T decided to try your Mobiloil,” writes Fred C. Nichols DOES 


Delanson, New York, R.D. 2. “Right here I will say I wis! [N 
had decided before, and I would not have had to put in nx fl 
rings and pistons this spring. they | 

. ° om ves ° . 7 quit 
“To say that I am pleased with Mobiloil is putting it mil smalle 


Such a change in my motor—I haven’t had a plug out since 
started using it. She runs so much smoother and so much m th 
power. W 





“T live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a very steep | Bvide 
to get up on the farm, and on this hill I had a chance to noti of opi! 
my extra power—the motor starts as easy again. When you s — 
it is worth a special trip to town you are right, it is, and I wou Hawk 

; rather make the trip than put any other oil in my crankcase =e 

“T use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and draw hea oa 


—~ 


Fianv-¢ & che Po ia 
OR ORE BOY ah ; 


loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on earth. 


Taig 


“Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know—probably it’s 
because I am so pleased with Mobiloil. I will use it on all my 
farm machinery next summer. Best wishes to youand Mobiloil.” to dry 


a 
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Similar experiences await you! a 
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ay . 
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Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of countless farmers : 
to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobiloil costs a few cents some 
more per gallon than ordinary oils. But, despite this fact, it is JJducted 

































































i” the most asked-for oil among farmers today. mny 
SP J 2 ps 
ibe “Rx ” 4 is wh 7 3 It is wl : ith the gave r 

mi | xtra power 1s what you want. it 1s what you get with the ats 
i correct grade of Mobiloil in your crankcase. Think what that BBjowoy 
i means in the operation of your tractor! but fo 
A OR - ee Re ° F and th 
. The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you to a series of J§The re 
i savings that far outbalance the slight extra price. Less wear. gm 

‘ a ee ee Fewer repairs and replacements. Greater freedom from carbon fear 

<4 ia ye guide—if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil and overheating. s 
i \ dealer for the co ete Chart. It recommends the correct Jj ; : ” " 
1 | grades forall cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that... J Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary oils in a se th 

Ai 609 automotive manufacturers | tractor, And many farmers report that Mobiloil cuts oil con- fBthe su 

if approve it! sumption in cars and trucks from 10% to 50%. | 

a rf | The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil ; 
Mee } “E."’ Mobiloil Arctic (‘‘Arc.”"), Mobiloil *’A,"" Mobiloil '"BB," ; 
bis i . ; : 

Ra } and Mobiloil “B.~ - P 

Bi hi | Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 32° F HOW TO BU Y—a nearby Mobiloil dealer will gladly rv ce 

At | (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil See y bs ‘al . s tl ae : J pes 
: Arctic Cexcepe Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E"). Oo er you a su stantia reduction on quantity orders—barrels and 
\ half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommends itself 
4 a . 

te a | wee | oe L On for two reasons, (1 ) the cash savings, and (2) the convenience 

iB sian : ~ . a of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your Mobiloil dealer n 

iy {|} mee Tals E B,E; Eels which grades of Mobiloil to use in your car, truck and tractor. x 

tf 1 | A\ElA2)/F)a|3 122 He has the Mobiloil Chart which has been approved by 609 — 
ta ioe A lave] A Are] A |Are.| A |Arc] makers of automobiles and automotive equipment. two su 
A } | Cadillac BB |Arc.| BB |Arc.| A |‘Arc.| A [Arc voy: 

at i, | ™ geet ae d ; an A | Arc A ‘\Arc.| A /Are n 
# t | Chevrolet Arc. |Are.|Arc. |Arc.|Are. | Arc. Are. | Arc th, ~s 
ij | | Chrysler 60, 70,80) A | AYA) ATA) AYA | A ere 

, | “ other mod A | Arc A |Arc re \ 
; } | Dodge Bros. 4cyl.| A Are | A Arc.| A |Asc.| A |Are GO AB 

Ai | Essex : A jArc.| A |Are.| A jArc.] A (Are Uli 

| | Ford E/EJE\/EJE/EIE/E © & is of th 
: t | Franklin BB BB| BB/| BB| BB | BB| BB| BB | 
} Hudson A i Ar A (Arc A |Arc.| A |Are a 

4 Hupmobile A | Are A | Arc A (Are | A |Are 
i ewett A | Are A Arc . - es 

f well A ‘Are re a 
H ~ . = ve pe A Arc ‘ Ar poe ras j =. ; : 

7 Jaklanc / Arc f € re.| / re : 
| Oldemobiie A lar A Acc A Arc. A ‘Are| & & ; a 
; rian Arc A Arc A f re ‘ 
; Peckard 6 A lare| A [Arc] A lAre| A | Al th fi 
: } . 8 A Arc} A \Arc.| A (Arc.| A |Arel rc 
H | Paige A \Are | A \Arc.|Are.|}Arc.|Arc. | Arc} st 
i Reo A \Arc.| A (Arc.| A = Pi “a, WV he . 
q Star A Ar A | Are A re re rc} x ay 
i Studebah f re A \Arc.| A (A A |Are . 
. Satebahee..n.e | A |e] Sel & taee| A iaeel Make the chart your guide method 
}} Wiillys-Knight 4 | B /Arc.| B \Arc.} B | Arc . V 

: 3 T 6 A jArc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc Mant fi 
Hi eecemmweesrst ewer neem © Sug 

+ MAIN BRANCHES: Aew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, fru 

i I I ji 7 is, Ke Gity, Dallas st b 

L LN Y Detroit, Pittsburgh, Nnneapolis, ot. Louis, Kansas (ity, +> 

t S ¢ 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 
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pOES IT PAY TO SUCKER CORN? 


[N almost every corn yield contest some 
of the contestants follow the plan 
suckering the corn in the hope that 
they may thereby increase the yield. It is 
quite a common practice, especially in the 
smaller patches, to remove the suckers 
from sweet corn. There is a common 
opinion that suckering the corn increases 
the vield, produces more uniformly large 
ears, and hastens maturity. 

Will suckering corn bring about any of 
these results? And if it does, will it pay? 
Evidently there must be some difference 
of opinion for the practice still exists. 

Early in the spring of 1926 I observed a 
very fine field of sweet corn in Black 
Hawk county, lowa, the property of 
George W. Hughes. It had been carefully 
suickered when the plants were about 
two feet in height and I determined to 
watch the result. Over almost the entire 
cornbelt that summer it was exceedingly 
lry and hot. What happened? When the 
corn was well in tassel and the ears’ were 
beginning to form, it was noticed that the 
lower leaves of the plants were beginning 
todry up. A little later the forming ears 
ceased growth. 

| asked Mr. Hughes about the result 
and he informed me that he had a second 
field on which the suckers were left. 
While the first field produced nothing,” 
he said, “I sold from the unsuckered patch, 
which was about the same size, $124 
worth of corn.’ 

On further investigation, I found that 
some experimental work had been con- 
ducted along this line. In 1922 the Nassau 
county, New York, farm bureau made 
five cooperative tests and four of these 
gave results, in yields and net returns, in 
favor of removing suckers. The fifth, 
however, was against. But the test was 
but for one year, the season was moist, 
and there were but two checks or tests. 
The results, therefore, could not be con- 
sidered conclusive 

Montgomery (1916) summarized the 
results obtained with field corn in experi- 
ments conducted at the Nebraska station 

ing a period of five years. In every 
ise the yield was reduced by removing 
the suckers, or tillers. 
lhe most recent and the most complete 
sults are those just reported in 1926 
|. C. Thompson of Ithaca, New York. 
d on for a period of five years in 
complete form with golden bantam 
evergreen sweet corn, he concludes 
suckering did not increase the total 
the size of the ear, nor the earliness. 


] 


lt did, however, materially reduce the 
nt of stover and increase the cost per 


lhe cos€ of the first suckering at 40 
ts per hour was placed at $3 per acre; 
suckerings at $4.50 per acre, and 
suckerings, $6 or more. It is signifi- 
tant that the later the suckering was done, 
the greater was the decrease in the yield. 
\s Thompson concludes, under different 
tions the results will vary, but he 
8s of the opinion that under most condi- 
tions the practice of suckering is not 
justified and what is more, is rhore likely 
‘to result in loss than in gain. The later 
suckering the greater the chance for 
oss. The consensus of the results with 
field corn and with sweet corn con- 

s these conclusions. 

Vhen we study the corn plant and its 
hod of growth, we can readily under- 
1 why suckering may be detrimental. 

lant food, before it is manufactured into 

sugars and starches and enzymes of 
the fruit of the corn plant, or the ear, 
must be digested and converted into this 
lorm in the green matter of the leaves and 

‘s of the plant. Destroy the leaves 


or 
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and you destroy the stomach or the manu- 
facturing laboratory of the growing corn 
plant. We have all noticed the efiect of 
this when the leaves have been hailed off. 
The suckers of corn, where they do not 
themselves bear nubbins, seem to act in 
much the same way as the rest of the leaf 
surface of the parent stalk itself.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


OUTWITS CHINCH BUGS 

The picture shows how August Klick- 
man, an Indiana farmer, stopped the 
chinch bugs when they swept across the 
road from a neighbor’s wheat field into 
his own corn, then about knee high. 

With one horse he drew a furrow with 
an ordinary breaking plow, throwing the 
dirt toward the corn. Then he smoothed 
the dirt with a shovel and with a small 
bucket having a six-penny nail hole in 
the side close to the bottom, distributed 
a line of chinch bug oil about half way 
up the loose dirt. The oil was a special 
creosote preparation. Hordes of the raven- 














The chinch bug barrier 


ous insects, hungry for corn stalk sap, 
swarmed up and down the furrow, drop- 
ping by millions into postholes he had 
bored about every twenty feet, where a 
little kerosene put the finishing touches 
to them. 

A few managed to crawl up over the 
loose dirt to the creosote line—but none 
crossed it. Chinch bugs don’t like creo- 
sote.—L. M. B., Ind. 


A BATTLE TO SAVE OUR CORN- 
FIELDS 


Continued from page 11 


C. O. Reed, agricultural engineer from 
Ohio state university, assisted by R. B. 
Gray of the federal bureau of public 
roads. Three district maintenance sta- 
tions were established for supervising and 
serving. ‘Traveling crews of experienced 
mechancis kept the equipment in repair 
and operation 

During April and early May this equip- 
ment of stubble beaters and _ plows, 
pulled by tractors, was available to 
farmers who wished to use it. A crew 
would come to a farm and do the work 
for which the farmer paid. Probably sev- 
eral hundred thousand acres were handled 
in this manner, both plain stubble and 
stubble in wheat. 

But farmers who could not get the use 
of this equipment and were not able to 
buy new—as some did—devised many 
other ways to get rid of their stalks and 
stubble. 

Many farmers drove into their corn- 
stalk fields with mowing machines and 
mowed off the stalks. Some built knife 
sleds and with them sliced off the stubble 
beneath the ground. Hundreds dug out 
stubble with old-fashioned Dutch hoes, 
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going up and down the rows. Many 
dragged the fields with poles or pieces 
of railway iron and then double raked. 
Hundreds went over plowed fields and 
fields in wheat and hand picked the stalks. 

Farmers who were willing to clean up 
their own fields, either by themselves or 
with help of government equipment but 
who were unable to get it done by the 
first of May, the date originally set, were 
given additional time to do it. But begin- 
ning in May, the government men went 
on farms where farmers had refused to 
clean up or were unable to get it done, 
and did it for them, whether the farmer 
was willing or not. The cost of this en- 
forced clean-up will be assessed on the tax 
bill of the owner of the land 

The five states in the clean-up territory 
passed a uniform state control law last 
winter, and under this the men who 
worked as federal men in April were 
deputized by the state and did the en- 
forced clean-up as state agents in May 
under federal pay, however. 

The work of seeing that the clear-up 
equipment was routed and kept moving, 
of seeing that clean-up work was done 
right and of inspecting it after it was done, 
was handled by a system of county super- 
visors, and under each of these, from six 
to a dozen inspectors to a county. These 
men worked under the direction of Mr. 
Worthley. In most cases they were well- 
known local men, usually farmers, and 
selected by local committees. Special 
crews of men handled the oil burners, 
clean-up in barnyards and stream courses 

A different set of men handled the edu- 
cational work. This was done mainly by 
the agricultural extension forces of the 
states working in cooperation with the 
United States department of agriculture 
Meetings, demonstrations, publicity in 
papers, pamphlets, radio talks, use of 
school children, were means employed. 
The bulk of the work fell on the shoulders 
of the county agents. In half or more 
counties special assistant agents were 
employed and in most Ohio counties, an 
assistant office secretary. Ohio asked for 
help and entomologists and agricultural 
engineers came to the state from lowa, 
Missouri, Illinois and Wisconsin, to sup- 
plement the regular state extension forces 

While the willingness with which farm- 
ers voluntarily cleaned up their places 
was an outstanding feature of the whole 
campaign, there were places where they 
were not willing. In some of the border 
counties, in Ohio especially, where but 
few borers have ever been found, farmers 
held meetings to protest against the cam- 
paign. The chief trouble was that they 
felt that there was not sufficient time to 
get the work done, that equipment had 
not reached them. Most of this trouble 
dissipated, however, as the campaign went 
on. Some was to be expected, of course 

Half of the ten million dollars is being 
used to pay the farmers who cleaned up 
for the additional labor. That is, if a man 
usually disced in his oats on corn stubble, 
it was extra labor for him to plow or may- 
be instead drag down his stubble, run the 
disc over it, rake it twice, burn the 
stubble, disc it again and maybe hand 
pick. For this additional work, farmers 
are being paid at a rate not to exceed two 
dollars an acre. 

Some farmers were sufficiently paid at 
such rate. Others did many times that 
much work. Some will have a sharply 
reduced oats crop this summer because 
they were delayed weeks in planting 
Other's may suffer a loss in wheat that was 
gone over with the stubble beater. 

This corn borer battle, just closing, has 
been a gigantic affair. It is impossible to 
tell much of it in one article. It would 
take a book. We must wait to see what 
the results will be. Phe job might have 
been done better, had there been more 
time to plan for it. 

The entire cornbelt owes them a debt of 


thanks for what they have tried to do. 
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Schrader 
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Balloon Tire 


Your tires do their 
hardest work over the 
week-end. That’swhy 
we suggest you test 
them every Friday. 









For 


Accurate 
tire testing— 
this sturdy 

Schrader 


Gauge 


HE Schrader “direct ac- 

tion” gauge is made for its 
specific job—tire testing. It has 
no delicate mechanism to get 
out of order. No gears. No 
levers. 

You can drop this gauge on 
the hard garage floor. Throw 
it into your tool box. It will 
still give accurate service. 

Buy a Schrader Gauge to- 
day. Use it regularly week after 
week. Schrader Gauges are sold 
byover 100,000dealersthrough- 
out the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 
‘ Chicago Toronto London 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


HAT is more 
beautiful than a 
good cornfield in late 
June before the tas- 
sels start to shoot. As 
you sit on the corn 
plow and look around 
at that sea of dark 
green, flashing leaves, 
if the beauty of the 
scene does not im- 
ess you, then you 
ave lost something 
of the best out of 
your life. It is so 
familiar and near at hand that we are 
likely to fail in our appreciation of it and 
long for a vision of the orange groves of 
other climes. We destroyed a lot of 
beauty when we broke up the prairie to 
make the cornfields, but we also added a 
new beauty to the world. 
* + + 





It is a relief to have everything out in 
the pasture gathering at least part of 
their feed. The job of seeing that every- 
thing is fed every day all winter and 
spring is a mighty steady grind, and it is 
increasingly burdensome when we start 
into the field in the spring. But I would 
not like to live on a farm and not have it 
to do. The fact is that there is a steady 
grind of some kind in every job that is 
successfully handled and some may be 
worse than our chores. 

Before corn plowing is over we must 
always stop to get in the first cutting of 
alfalfa. We tried once letting it mature 
more and only putting up two crops but it 
was not very satisfactory. The hay was 
coarser and more woody and we figured 
we had less of a yield. Now we think that 
cutting it before we lay the corn by is an 
advantage over later cutting. It gets out 
of the way before that grand rush that 
so often comes in trying to make hay, 
plow corn, and cut the early oats all at 
once. : 

* * * 


A few years ago, when alfalfa in this 


| section was rare and the agitation was 





beginning to get it started here, what a 
line we got about curing the hay. That 
alone scared many out from raising it. In 
fact, the idea is still common that alfalfa 
hay making is a very laborious task. With 
a side delivery rake and a hay loader we 
never find it necessary to touch the hay 
with a fork until it is on the wagon. 
Raked up in small windrows as soon as 
wilted and allowed to cure there, it holds 
both its leaves and its color. As for rain, 
it hurts the color, but alfalfa will stand 
as much wet weather abuse when in light 
windrows as any hay crop I know of. 
* « * 


The pheasants take to alfalfa for nesting 
just as the prairie chickens did to the 
prairie grass. It is too bad that so many 
must be destroyed this way. But they 
are somewhat like the alfalfa. If they 
fail with this brood, they have one or two 


| more chances before fall. 


* * * 


Strawberry season is around again, 
Strawberries should be our most uni- 
versally home-grown fruit. A little square 
in the back yard will furnish fresh fruit for 


j . ys . . 
a family. The cost of starting is so small 


and the returns so quick that they are 
possible to almost anyone. We had a 
preacher once that made it a part of his 


| program to set out and care for a fine 


strawberry bed every place he was sent. 
As he was a Methodist, he sometimes did 
not get to pick many of the berries he 
grew but I always thought that his straw- 
berries preach one of the best sermons he 
left in the community. There is no way 
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of bringing attention quite so forcefully 
to the Golden Rule as to live it. : 

* * ~ 

For early strawberries we like the 

Premier. A little later we think 
Burrell or Senator Dunlap about the 
best varieties. The latter will stand more 
abuse and still make a crop than a 
berry I know. So far, we have never 
located a late berry that just satisfies 
Everbearers never have quite met our 
expectations. The spring crop is hardly 
good as the regular berries and the { 
crop requires too much nursing for far 
use. Anyway, when apples and water- 
melons come, I do not have the same zest 
for strawberries. 

* * oa 


I wonder if we waste much time in plo 
ing corn. If I remember correctly a long 
series of experiments at the [Illinois 
experiment station demonstrated that 
practically all the value of corn cultiva- 
tion lay in keeping the weeds out. |{ 
that is true, then any more work other 
than that necessary to keeping the field 
clean is largely lost. It is worth consider- 
ing in these days when we are figuring so 
close on the cost of production. 

" * ” * 

Some people speak of preachers and 
missionaries as tho they were the only 
class of people that were doing Gods 
work in the world. To me, everyone that 
contributes to the welfare of the com- 
munity is doing God’s work. Christ's 
life is the only standard we have by 
which to judge, and He spent no small 
part of His time caring for the physical 
needs of people and even helped in their 
entertainment. We get such a small vision 
of Christianity and its purpose and re- 
sult that we tend to limit it to church 
affairs. Our public schools, libraries, and 
hospitals supported by public funds are 
the fruit of the Christian religion. Our 
work, if we are doing our best, is a service 
to God. We need to get a glimpse of the 
bigness of our religion. 

* + * 


We invested in a milking machine last 
spring and are well satisfied with the in- 
vestment. As our ambition to keep cows 
expanded we found our milking’ ability 
limited to about so-many. With the 
machine we can double the number of 
cows milked in the same time and the 
drudgery of it is gone. It was a necessit 
if we were to get our work done with the 
help we had. 

o~s 6 

One of the most blessed things we can 
have in life is a spirit of contentment 
It can bring one happiness in almost any 
condition. Discontent steals away most 
of the joy of life. The man that spends 
time reading advertising matter about the 
goodness of other locations instead of 
making the most of the place he is in is 
sowing a crop of discontent. Real con- 
tentment does not come from without. lt 
is a spirit that dwells within. It can be 
cultivated or uprooted as we will. It is a 
crop that your neighbors cannot plant or 
cultivate for you. It is a harvest that no 
one can steal from you.—Geo. W. Godfrey, 


lowa. 
* ~ * 


HAVING THE TOOLS HANDY 

In the work shop small tools such as 
punches, pliers, etc., are hard to put one’s 
hands on when laid on the bench. Take 
an old inner tube and nail it lengthwise 
on the wall and divide it into parts by 
nailing thru it into the wall. Then nail a 
narrow strip of board an inch or so under- 
neath. 

This makes an excellent holder for 
small tools. The strip of board is to keep 
the smaller tools from dropping thru onto 
the floor.—L. H. 


Farmers’ Elevators in North Dakota, 
bulletin 206, North Dakota agricultural 
college, Fargo. 
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Paramount 


lights Broadway 


—and the Broadways 


of the World! 


“Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.’’ In Times Square, 
gateway tothe great white way, 
a giant electric sign welcomes 
you to the most famous street 
in the world. The Paramount 
Theatre, luxurious home of 
Paramount Pictures, 
““welcome”’ and four times more 
in this lane of pleasure the great 
lights of a theatre showing 
Paramount Pictures only blazon 
their message of cheer—** Aban- 
don care all ye who enter here."’ 
Paramount lights Broadway! 


echoes 


Like moths to a flame come 
thousands, drawn to these the- 
atres by the lure of the Para- 
mount name and the great Para- 
mount stars whose names shine 
over them. But for these thou- 
sands there are millions who 
never see Broadway who thrill 
to the same pictures and the 
same names without even leav- 
ing home. 

**Broadway welcomes you to 
New York.’ But even if you 
never come, its pleasures are 
yours to enjoy no matter where 
you are because Paramount— 
the name that lights Broadway, 
lights the Broadways of the 
world! 


You Will Enjoy These Paramount Pictures 


It A’Kiss in a Taxi 
Stranded in Paris 
Man of the Forest 
Blonde or Brunette 
Paradise for Two 
The Potters 
Let It Rain 
Love’s Greatest Mistake 


The Mysterious Rider 
Casey at the Bat 
Blind Alleys 
Evening Clothes 
Cabaret 
The Telephone Girl 
Fashions for Women 


The Quarterback 
The Eagle of the Sea 
So’s Your Old Man 

The Great Gatsby 
Everybody’s Acting 

We're in the Navy Now 

The Popular Sin 

The Canadian 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS 


LASKY CORP. Adolph Zukor, Prés., Paramount Bldg, New York 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
%& the best show in town!” 
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Helbig grows clean, unblemished fruit 
to make a profit 


SPRAYING BOOSTS HIS INCOME 
N making 75 trees bring him a net 
profit of $324, J. C. Helbig, a Jefferson 

county, Missouri, farmer, m 1925 dis- 

covered a sideline on his place that he had 
been overlooking for years. Helbig has a 
small commercial orchard of mixed 
varieties on his general farm. Like many 
others of his neighbors, he had about 
twenty-five years ago succumbed to the 
lure of the possibilities of an orchard as 
an added source of farm mcome. But like 
these other farmers of his community, he 
had only gone as far as planting the trees 
until the county agent, E. T. Itschner, in 
the winter of 1924-25, talked him into 
trying an approved course of spraying. 

The $4.32 net profit per tree resulted. 

The Helbig place is not unlike many 
other farms in this section of the corn- 
belt, in that the owner believed that a 
small orchard was a good thing to have 
on the farm, but when it came to the 
necessary methods for salable fruit, time 
could not be found to do the work at the 
right time. The home and small com- 
mercial plantings on general farms there- 
fore suffered from neglect and never had 
an even chance to prove their value. In 
1925, an effort was made in Missouri to 
get a few men thruout the state to follow 
approved spraying practices on such or- 
chards as a beginning towards making 
such plantings pay their way and at the 
same time add to the farm incomes. Hel- 
big was one of the men in Jefferson county 
picked out for this purpose. 

The Helbig farm is located on upland, 
yellowish-brown silt loam back about thirty 
miles from the Mississippi river. This 
type of soil was originally a limestone one 
with a rather heavy mixture of loessial 
deposits running thru it. This land is 
naturally adapted to fruit. Coupled with 
this sort of dirt was a good farmer, but 
one who had just never paid very much 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


application of four pounds of nitrate of 

was to be made around each tree. The 
course in spraying included four summer 
applications, since this section of the state 
is very subject to blotch, seab, anid cureulio 
infestations. 

Accurate records were kept by Mr. 
Helbig of the cost of each operation thru- 
out the season from pruning thru harvest- 
ing. 

Helbig widely advertised among all his 
neighbors each successive step by inviting 
those interested to be present when each 
treatment was put on. A dormant spray 
was applied March 20th, using an oil 
emulsion at the rate of one and one-half 
eae of emulsion to 50 gallons of water. 

is took care of scale. 

A cluster-bud spray (the first summer 
spray) of one and one-half gallons of con- 
centrated lime-sulfur solution, one pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead and 48% 
gallons of water was put on at a demon- 
stration meeting on April 9th. 
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pocket. He had ut on four summoe 
sprays at a cost of 38 cents per tree. }j;, 
runing figured 20 cents per tree and 
ertilizer 15 cents. Owing to his Situation 
and peculiar problems on his place }i. 
harvesting and marketing cost was rath, 
high, $1.93. per tree as compared to «, 
average for the other cooperators o/ 5) 
cents. Other costs totaled two cents o, 
the tree basis, making a total outlay ;,, 
the summer sprays, other treatments a) 
marketing of $2.68. His trees responded 
satisfactorily with an average yield of 5¢ 
bushels, which were sold for $1.25 py, 
bushel, or a tree income of $7. 

A week’s time scattered thruout thp 
year returned an income net of $324 from 
the investment in nearly two acres of 
trees. Helbig says that the contro! ¢ 
diseases and insects in his orchard is th, 
result of proper spraying at the right time 
“T have certainly proved something t) 
myself this year,’’ was his final conclusigy 
on the year’s trial—C. C. H., Mo. 














A seedling peach takes up space thal should be devoted to a valuable variety 


Just before the calyx cups of the newly 
formed apples closed, when mostfall the 
petals had fallen, the second summer 
spray of the series was applied. 

According to schedule, the third spray 
of the summer went on about two weeks 
after the calyx treatment using a similar 
mixture as an added protection against 
curculio, blotch, and coddling moth. 

About three weeks after this third 
spray, the fourth was applied. Helbig’s 
plan called for keeping the fruit and foliage 














The well cared for orchard in the background 


attention to the care of his trees because 
it took too much time away from his major 
farm operations. He had given them fair 
care, however,in general culture and in 
light pruning thru the years It was the 
spraying that had been negleeted the 
most. 

When the plan of spraying his trees for 
a profit was sold to him, Helbig agreed to 
carry itrout correctly. 

The orchard had been in sod for years. 
The plan included a pruning to remove the 
old deadwood and to thin the trees. An 


is amoney maker because of regular spraying 


fully protected in the early part of the 
growing season. This fourth spray gave 
the desired protection against blotch, scab 
and codling moth. 

In June Mr. Helbig had a good set on 
all varieties. Some trees that had never 
set before had a big crop. An inspection 
showed the fruit 90 to'95 percent clean 
and unblemished. Curculio had succeeded 
in doing but very little damage. 

When the season was over and the 
figures were checked up on the 75 trees, a 
net profit of $4.32 per tree was in Helbig’s 








THE HIGH COST OF SEEDLING 
PEACHES 

During the season of 1925, an Indiana 
peach grower suffered an estimated |os 
of $4,500 that was directly traceabl 
the seedling peach trees scattered about 
the orchard. This may sound a bit 
strange, but the proof was very evident. 

A few seedling trees may be included 
in shtpment. These are set in the orchard 
and rarely removed when the mistake 3 
discovered. These seedlings are left as 
a rule, due to the fact that they are 
usually quite hardy in bud and will often 
bear fruit when the commercial crop 33 
killed. 

Here is where the trouble starts. When 
the commercial crop has been destroy} 
the orchard rarely receives a full schedul 
of sprays. Then, on the other hand, if 
there is a good crop of commercial | 
rieties, the seedling fruits are se!dom 
picked. The rotting peaches are then 4 
source of infection for the current sea 
son’s crop. Furthermore, they either fall 
to the ground or pass into the mummy 
stage on the tree. In either case tl 
mummies carry the disease over wint 
and insure an abundant source of ini 
tion for the next year’s crop. 

Since the seedling fruits in the orchar 
mentioned above were not harvested 
they rotted and were a source of inf 
tion for the remainder of the orc! 
The commercial crop had _ been 
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clean by systematic spraying and dust 


ing until near the end of the season whe! 
growth cracks exposed the crop to 
infection. With the abundant sourcé 


rot 


infection present under the seedling tre¢ 
a heavy loss was inevitable. An esti 


mated loss of 1,500 bushels result 
Peaches were at that time selling at 
average price of $3 per bushel —M. M., Ind 
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a Texaco Motor Oil 
is a double duty oil 
lubricating both the 

engine and 
transmission 


The transmission of the Ford 
car is the mechanism which 
Q controls its speed and mo- 

tion. The action of the pedals 


fre m 


PS of 


ol of 


S the - 

time is conveyed through appro- 
Z to priate bands with fabric lin- 
Usion ings to the slow-speed, brake 


or reverse drums of the trans- 
mission. These linings must 
be kept thoroughly lubricated, 
pliable and free from glaze 
to insure smooth action with- 
out grabbing or vibration. 
This is one important duty of 
Texaco Motor Oil F. 





! a double-duty oi 


The Ford car, in one important respect, is fundamentally different from 


any other automobile. In the Ford, the engine and transmission are 
one combined in one housing and must be lubricated by one and the same oil. 
ent. This feature of the Ford car demands a special type of lubricant which 
ard will do two things. The oil must— 

First—have the body and purity to keep down engine wear and 
stand high temperatures without forming carbon or gummy residues 
in the cylinders. 





hea And second—it must lubricate and freely penetrate the transmission 
tule linings. It must keep them pliable, and prevent the glazing and wear- 
ing of the surfaces, which cause chattering and vibration. 
Texaco Motor Oil F has these two qualities. Use it and you will 
notice an immediate improvement in the smoothness of your car as : 
you start, stop or reverse, and, later, in new freedom from wear and 
carbon. Start fresh with a filling of golden Texaco Motor Oil F. You 
will be agreeably surprised by the results. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO Mofor Oil 
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For Cars, Tractors, Trucks 
and Stationary Engines | 





On two out of three 
farms you will find 
Champions the choice 
for better performance 
in tractors, trucks, sta- 
tionary engines and 
all other engine-driven 
farm equipment. 


This preference for 
Champions on the 
farm duplicates the 
.world-wide preference 
; for Champions among 
millions of motorists — 
further emphasizing 
the fact that Champion 
is the better spark plug. 


Car manufacturers rec- 
ommend, and hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs 
every 10,000 miles to 
insure better and more 
economical car opera- 
tion. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite 
of their world-wide rep- 
utation for remarkable 
long life. 


Champion— 

for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 


Blue 75¢ 








Champion X— 
Exclusively for Ford 
cars, trucks and trac- 
tors—packed in the 


Box OO 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, CHIC. 
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PUTTING ON THE SUPERS 


ASTRON G colony needs Pye of super 

room. To make them fill and seal one 
super before putting on another is sure 
to check them up, and may lead to their 


swarming when they would not do so if * 


given another super in time. One does not 
like a lot of half-filled sections or frames 
and as the season advances one is more 
careful but at first it is better to err on the 
side of too much rather. than too little 
room. Whether you work for section or 
extracted honey, the first’ super should 
be raised up and a fresh super put under 
it as soon as it is about half filled with 
honey. The bees will finish filling it and 
begin work on the new one at.the same 
time, if the colony is strong and the flow 
active. By keeping a new super next the 
hive after the one above is half to two- 
thirds full until there is an indication the 
fast flow is about over, the bees gather at 
their maximum rate. The storage room 
is always next the brood chamber and 
the sealed honey is not so much discolored 
by their traveling over it. After the flow 
begins to check, put the new super above 
all, or at least above the lowest sealed 
super. This gives room if needed and 
during the slower gathering they will not 
be hampered and the supers in which 
they were active will be finished before 
they go over the sealed honey to seek new 
room.—L. H.-C. 

TAKING THE STING OUT OF THE 

STINGER 

The smoker is one of the essential 
tools of the beekeeper and yet few realize 
the real effect of smoke on bees. The 
beekeeper knows that a little smoke 
judiciously used, applying a little puff at 
the entrance and another over the frames 
when the top is removed, will control 
the bees very nicely. 

Smoke is used not to confuse or to 
blind the bees as is sometimes supposed, 
but instead it acts as a warning of im- 
pending intrusion. Thus when _ fright- 
ened by a puff of smoke bees fill their 
honey stomach with honey from the 
cells to save as much as possible of 
their stores and when so gorged with 
honey or nectar they seldom sting— 


J. J.D. 
I MULCH MY GARDEN 


T have always kept my garden as free 
from weeds as possible. But two years 
ago I could not keep up cultivating for 
two weeks and all the weeds got a very 
good start. 

Whenever I had a chance’I would pull 
the biggest and let them lay between the 
rows. Then hot and dry weather set in 
and soon everything looked wilted, ex- 
cept for the rows where I left the weeds 
piled up. Under them the soil still was 
cool and moist. This set me thinking. 
We mulch strawberries and other berry 
plants, why not mulch a vegetable gar- 
den, too? So-the next’summer @ did 
mulch all my vegetable rows with clean 
straw as soon as the vegetables had a 
good start. I did not mulch cucumber 
and melons, as they #oon cover the 
ground with vines, but I presume it 
would not hurt them if one had time 
enough and not too big a patch. 








That summer was not quite so dry 
and hot, but we had many dry winds 
that blew the sand and cut small plants, 
My garden was never hurt. No sand 
could blow, very few ‘weeds came up, 
and those few I pulled out, so my vege- 
table rows surely looked nice. 

From now on I will always mulch my 
garden, for it saves work and gives me 
better results than cultivating —Mrs. A, 
S., Minn. 


PREPARE SPRAYS WITH CARE 

Much trouble in spraying can be 
avoided if sprays are carefully prepared. 
One of the maifi precautions to observe 
is to mix all mgredients thoroly. It is 
best to get most materials into solution 
in small quantities of water before put- 
ting into the sprayer. Powdered mate- 
rials should be mixed -with particular 
care. There is nothing better than an 
old dasher churn for this purpose. When 
none is available a hoe and a_ bucket 
make a very satisfactory substitute. 

It is best to strain all spray ingredients 

into the tank. Any lumps not dissolved 
in mixing can be broken up and any 
trash or grit present will be kept out. 
Much trouble m spraying will be avoided 
when both materials and water are put 
thru a good strainer. Either cloth or 
wire can be used for the purpose. 
_ At does not pay to guess when prepar- 
ing spray mixtures. All ingredients 
should be carefully weighed or measured. 
Too strong a spray is likely to cause in- 
jury and too weak a mixture is generally 
not effective. 

It is best to prepare fresh spray mix- 
ture for each application. Some* mix- 
tures change when allowed to stand for 
some time and with others some of the 
material settles to the bottom and is 
very difficult to get back into solution 
It is better to waste a little material 
than to take.a chance —C. We R. 1 


SWISS CHARD HAS MANY FRIENDS 


I have seen more enthusiasm expressed 
over Swiss chard than any other new 
vegetable at the introduction int the 
garden of a grower who has néver had it 
before. It is a splendid plant and has many 
friends. It belongs to the beet family but 
does not form much roots. The leaves are 
almost insect free, very large, and aré used 
for greens. While this is a big point in 
their favor most chard lovers declare the 
thick wide stems and midribs, often nearly 
as large as the rhubarb stalks of the large 
types, is the best part of them. Using the 
leaf for greens and the stems creamed like 
asparagus, or pickled, gives double value 
The leaves can be pulled continuously 
from the time the first are ready until 
frost. It is a very rapid grower on good 
soil; it produces enormously all summer 
long, standing heat and drouth well 
Poultry raisers are using it to supply sum- 
mer greens for their flocks.—L. H. C., 
Kans. 


While it probably will be wise to stick 
pretty closely to the old standard varieties 
that have proved successful in your gar- 
den, do not forget that you may find out 
some worthwhile things by trying 
novelty occcasionally. 
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Beautiful Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet Hi 
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More for 


Already the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet is scoring the great- 
est success in Chevrolet his- 
tory! And why? Because no 
other car of equally low price 
ever supplied so completely all 
the attractions and advantages 
of a high-priced automobile! 


» « « Fisher Bodies whose style, 
distinction and luxury rival the 
costliest custom-built creations! 


--- marks of distinction such as 
full-crown one-piece fenders, 
bullet-type lamps and narrow 
windshield pillars! 

- a host of improvements 
typified by AC oil filter, AC air 
cleaner, coincidental steering 
and ignition lock and im- 
proved transmission ! 


Me 





All in addition to Chevrolet’s 
already renowned quality fea 
tures and powerful, smooth 
performance—and all offered 
at amazing price reductions! 


Here truly is more for your 
money than you ever thought 
possible—more than even 
Chevrolet, with its progressive 
policies and magnificent factor- 
ies, could possibly offer were 
it not for the economies of tre- 
mendous volume production. 


Come in the Most Beauti- 
ful Chevrolet. Drive it. Learn 
what makes it the greatest value 
triumph in automobile history 
—and why ifis winning new 
buyers by tens of thousands 
each week! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The COACH *595 5.0.6. Flint, Mich. 


Your Mone 


than you ever thought possible 


irr Economical Jransportation 


at these low prices! 


oj to a | 
I 
: 
iis c+ +» OOS 
Cucina + + CLS 
fete +o oe ae 
 yood ame a (8 
Y%Ton Truck - $395 


(Chassis Only) 


1-Ton Truck - - $ 
(Chassis Only) 495 
All Prices £. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Balloon tires now standard on all 
models. In addition to these low 
yom ty ery tr prices 
Foci the lowe st handling and 
financing charges available. 


C @o.T 
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Time to Re-tire 
+ Get a FISK 


/ TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Improved FISK 
Balloon Cords 


A patented process, known as 
* Fillerless’’ Cord—which does away 
with all cross-strands and puts an 
equal strain on each cord—enables 
Fisk to build greater comfort, greater 
safety, and greater mileage into Fisk 


Cords. 
The thick tread of the Fisk Bal- 


loon Cord is designed to give sure 
traction, steady braking, easy steer- 
ing and unusual protection from 
punctures on all cars, under all 
weather and road conditions. 


There is a tire for every need 
—in type, size or price—in the 


Fisk line. 


There is a Fisk Tube for every 
tire, a standard gray and circle 
made extra heavy red. To get 
the most out of your tires, use 


Fisk Tubes. 


‘*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGBR”’ 


BALLOON 
TIRES 





JL 








BETTER CABBAGE HEADS 


While cabbage is cabbage, there are 

| many differences between good and bad 
cabbage heads. For years various strains 

| of Wakefield have been the leading 
| early cabbage, but within the past two or 
three years a new variety known as 
Golden Acre has superseded the Wakefield, 


| as the best early. Following Golden Acre 
| and Charleston Wakefield as early comes 


another real variety in Copenhagen Mar- 
ket. As a rule Golden Acre will be out of 
the way before Copenhagen Market is 
ready to cut. Another mid-season cab- 
bage is lacopa, a yellows resistant variety 
developed by the lowa experiment station 
that, under favorable conditions, grows 
enormous heads that would be ideal for 
kraut or large families. For late, Wisconsin 
Hollander is another yellows resistant 
strain that. makes a hard. round head 
ideal for winter and storage. 

Most cabbages do best on loose cool 
soil that is rich in organic matter and 
lant food. Commercial gardeners have 
ound that the use of from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre drilled in along- 
side the cabbage rows will hasten the 
ripening period and consequently the 
profit. The nitrate of soda is usually di- 
vided into two applications of seventy-five 
pounds each, one just after plants are set 
in the field and the other three to four 
weeks later. For the farm gardener the 
application of a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of nitrate of soda spread around each cab- 
bage plant away from the stem will make 
the cabbage produce a much better and 
earlier maturing head.—F. C. G., Ind. 


DON’T OVERWORK THE HOE 


Well, here’s good news for the lad who 
doesn’t like to hoe.in the garden. They’ve 
proved that it doesn’t pay to hoe .the 
garden crops too much, that it actually 
injures the yields instead of improving 
them. 

There may be some question as to the 
wisdom of publishing information of that 
sort for I have an idea that more gardens 
are harmed by deficient cultivation than 
by excessive cultivation. However, the 
principles involved in this, coming down 
to the practical side of the proposition, 
are just the same as in cultivating corn. 








| young feeding roots are cut off by the 


I remember when the pride of most all 
of us was constant; frequent and deep 
cultivation of corn. They have gotten 
away from that and they are saving quite 
a bit of labor and they are raising better 
crops of corn than they were in earlier 
days. It is all a matter of the feeding 
roots for these growing plants. 

According to Roy Magruder of the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station at 
Wooster, there is nothing gained by culti- 
vating in the garden when there are no 
weeds to kil] or no crusts to break. You 
can deepen the mulch by further cultiva- 
tion, but this kills more roots. This also 
wastes moisture-by bringing moist soil to 
the surface, and there is no question but 
what production costs are increased very 
materially by reason of more and more 
cultivation. 
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A dust mulch does not need to be more | 


than an inch deep to be very effective. If 
it is deeper, that means just that much 
less feeding area for the plant because it 
stands to reason that there will be no de- 
velopment of roots in surface soil that is 
kept stirred constantly. Whenever the 
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This Hat Is Like a 
Bamboo Pole! 








You know what you can do with a bamboo 
pF pole. Bend it almost double. Balance 

20-foct pole on your litile finger—it weighs 
— nothing. Dip it in the river—water will 


not soak into it. This is what makes bamboo 
so wonderfully cool, light and comfortable for 
hot weather hats. 


FINE. thin strips of bamboo Bark give KOKO- 
KOOLER the beautiful texture and flexibility 
of finest Panama. A KOKO-KOOLER weighs 
almost nothing and fits the head with feathery 
softness. Hold this hat up to the light, and you 
can see thousands of tiny, ‘pinpoint’ pores in the 
ne weave which add to the amazing coolness of 
KOKO-KOOLER. Bamboo fairly breathes! Yet 
bamboo is tough—bends without breaking—spri: igs 
back to shape. And it sheds water—rain that 
would ruin straw simply runs off bamboo. A 
KOKO-KOOLER keeps its shape for years! 


Wear It Loose or Snug 


And now, note the greatest feature any hat has 
ever had—adjustable headsize! Patented buckl« 
the hat band does the trick in asplit-second. One flick 
of your thumb loosens the hat 4 to % of a size! One 
tug on the hat band tightens it 
—— again. You don’t ae have to 

remove the hat from your 
ae head. Think of it! Supreme 
new customers comfort on hot days and snug 
with these better security in windy weather. 


hats—now ad- 
KOKO-KOOLERS are sold 


| ones, to mil- 
e 
ne, See or by dealers everywhere, price 





| 
} 
| illustrated book- | _ 
let showing com- |§ only 75c. Be sure to ask for 
| plete line. } this new hat by name. Look 


for the label inside the crown 


KOKO-KOOLER 


MEXICAN-A™ERICAN HAT CO., 
Dept. G-55, 18th 2zad Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















NOT A SBLIT oe 


} Every seed wholeand 
} clean when an Owens 
does the threshing. 
No re-cleaner neces- 
mense sep- 
aratingspaceand two 
cylinders handle the 
rankest pea and bean 
vines without losing 
jj] @ single seed. 


OWENS, 
BEAN« DEA 











p 
GUARANTEED 
Lightestrunningbean 
thresher ever in- 
vented. 40 years the 
world’s standard. Six 
sizes. Guaranteed. 
Write today for all 
details! 

J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














OLLINS PLOW CO., 2169 Hampshire St..Quincy.tiinois 
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cultivator, whether it is a hoe or a horse 
cultivator or a wheel hoe, it simply means 
that the plant is denied the use of those 
surface inches of the most fertile top soil. 

As the plants near maturity, according 
to the same statement, the roots form a 
network in the surface soil that intercepts 
all the moisture coming from below. Late 
cultivation may check growth of the plants 
and cut yield and quality of the crop 
because the fine root hairs that take the 
water and food from the soil are de- 
stroyed. 

As with all rules, there is an exception. 
Onions and celery grown on the Wooster 
experiment station grounds, showed an 
increased yield with frequent cultivation. 

However, remember this. Whenever 
there is a crust to break, or whenever 
there are weeds to kill, it is time to culti- 
yate, and this should be done regardless of 
whether you have cultivated within the 
past three days or the past two weeks. 


REJUVENATES HIS STRAWBERRY 
PATCH 

Just as soon as the last berries are 

picked he goes into the patch with a 











— turning plow and back-furrows along the 
Se paths between the rows, leaving 4 nar- 
& row strip of plants in each row, accord- 
” ing to Knox, a Missouri farmer. Then, 
ace with a one-horse three-foot harrow. he 
works down these plowed strips into a 
ot good seed bed. When this is done he 
for goes down the rows with a sharp hoe 
and cuts out the two-year-old plants, 
)KO- leaving only the young plants that were 
wd formed the previous summer. The rea- 
thery son for this is that old plants do not 
you make runners like younger ones. If the 
ape plants are matted in the row he cuts 
et them out until they~are about eight 
rings inches apart. 
“— Cultivating is done the same as in a 
clit new set bed. There is less work in han- 


dling a patch in this way instead of 
transplanting young plants, according to 


Ay Knox, and the number of plants left in 
fick the rows insures a well filled row for the 
' One following season. In a new set patch he 
ens it says that he would wait until the second 
— bearing season before thinning the 
Teme plants; after that he would do it each 
snug year. 

a To keep up the fertility of the soil 
Saold poultry manure from the droppings 
price board is used. It is weed-free and high 
pe in fertilizer value. Knox is prepared to 


spray if insects ever invade his patch. 
So far they have not.—C. F., Mo. 


WE LIGHTED THE BULLETIN- 
BOARD 





ad ae! last summer we tried selling 
vegetables by a roadside bulletin-board. 
For a while, business was slow because 
only a few motorists passed in the day- 
a time. We noticed, tho, that cars were 
i more numerous after sundown, and that 
— was maintained until late in the 
night. 
his gave us an idea, and the next 
evening we hung directly over our sign a 
small carbide lamp, arranging the lens so 
that the wording could be easily read 
from a passing car. 

That very evening we began to make 
sales, and within a week, our supply of 
vegetables was cleaned out. The little 
| lamp did the job without any further 








bother to us. 

During that time, we learned that our 
motor-customers worked in town thru 
the day, and took their families out for a 
ride in the country after working hours. 

They had been attracted by our light, and 
so found the very products they needed. 
_ Sign-lighting systems can be arranged 
in @ variety of ways. If there is an electric 
plant on the farm, a wire and bulb can 
easily. be installed. Gasoline lanterns 
make an attractive light.—F. R. C., Ohio. 
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Better profits 
from a smaller farm 


in California 


Hatr the farms in California are less than 50 
acres. A third of them are under 20 acres. 

Yet 136,000 farms like these—about half 
the number you will find in many eastern 
states—produce an annual crop-wealth of 
more than $700,000,000 and have made 
California the third greatest agricultural 
state in the Union. And four of the eight 
leading counties in the United States are in 
California's Great Valley. 


Come out and see what you can do to 
share in California's prosperity, with less 
work, fewer hardships, more kinds of enjoy- 
ment for your family than you have now. 
Talk with farmers in the Great Valley and 
the other valleys that border it, who have 
owned farms both here and in the East— 
ask them whether they would be satisfied to 
trade with you! 

Ask them what a California winter is like. 
Let them show you oranges that will be 
sweet and ripe on the trees this winter when 
the snow is drifting over the fences at home. 
Watch them “making” their own weather, 
under a cloudless summer sky, with the help 
of California's abundant irrigation. See the 
fine stands of alfalfa that yield five or six 


Low summer round- 


crops for cutting and leave another one green 
and growing for winter pasturage. 

These are farmers who can show you 
cream checks that are 20% higher than the 
price the average farmer in the East gets for 
his butterfat. Out in their fields are pigs 
from last year’s second litter—worth up to 
$2.00 a hundredweight more than yours be- 
cause with all our advantages we still raise 
only 25% of the pork we need. 

Then talk with the manager of any big 
creamery plant. He will tell you about 
California's 22,000,000-pound shortage of 
butter every year in California, although 
dairying is easier, cows live longer, and the 
average production of butterfat per cow is 
the highest in the United States. 


The fact grows plainer the more you in- 
vestigate—California needs more farmers to 
produce butter, hogs, eggs and poultry for 
the people in our growing cities. If you have 
succeeded where you are, you will succeed 
here where conditions are so favorable—and 
like it better. You will like our schools, our 
highways, the nearby mountains and sea- 
shore and the great cities on San Francisco 
Bay. 
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trip fares to California 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens and business 
institutions interested in the sound development of the state, has pub- 


—$90.30 from Chicago lished an 84-page booklet of clear authoritative information on what 


for example. 


F-4-27 


you will need, where to go, what to look out for and how to find just 
the place you want to live. It is free, and will be sent you postpaid for 
the coupon below. If you are seriously thinking about moving to 
California, or interested, send the coupon today ! 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 713 
Please send me “ Farming in California” —free 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 














BERNARD HAD A LITTLE PIG 


ERNARD BROWN, club member of 
Jasper county, Indiana, won $70 in 
prizes ona ¢ hester white barrow last fall. 
The barrow cost only $10 as a pig. Ex- 
hibited at the Jasper county fair, this 
barrow — second but when he went 


to the Indiana state fair, he seemed to 
take more pride in his carriage, whereupon 
he waked off with the first prize in the 
chester white club division, ‘“‘copped’’ the 
grand championship in the club division 
and, not content with these laurels, pro- 
ceeded to take first prize in the open class 
under six months old. 

Bernard attended high school all last 
year. The change from country school to 
the city system was strange and discour- 
aging and before he had a chance to get 
away to a good start, he was somewhat 
behind. The plain, unvarnished truth is 
that he flunked in every subject except 
agriculture. 

But the fact that this boy drove twelve 
miles each day to school indicated to his 
teachers that his grades were not the only 
thing for which he was making the sacri- 
fice. When school was out, Bernard made 
up his mind that he would have no more of 
school. He would quit—no more grind for 
him. But interest bestirred in him by 
William The First, his prize pig, brought 
him back to school. 

In order to get his credit in agriculture, 
the one subject in which he had passed, he 
must carry out some project—those were 
the rules. Harrison, the teacher of agri- 
culture, and County Agent Agster, sug- 
gested a steer to feed; nothing doing. 
Then they suggested a pig and named $10 
as the price of a purebred chester white 
barrow. Bernard was interested. The 
next day he went with them, and when 
Frank Fritz, the chester white breeder, 
drove the shotes by, Bernard stood by the 
fence and picked out two that filled his 
eye. And how well he picked, his ribbons 
amply demonstrate. 

Two barrows were taken home and put 
in a clean pen, in which no pigs had been 
kept before. This insured freedom from 
worms. They were fed a ration of two- 
— corn and one-third oats soaked in’ 
milk 

The blue ribbon barrow weighed 
pounds when Bernard got him home. He 
was on feed 177 days and gained 296 
pounds, or a gain of 1.8 pounds per day. 
Bernard says, “I could have pushed him 
harder but he wouldn’t have been as good 
a show barrow if he had been fatter.” 

This pig ate $19.96 worth of feed 
including pasture, and charging him with 





Conducted by KIRK FOX 


$2 worth of labor plus the original cost, 
made a total of $31.96. Counting the first 
costs, Bernard got almost $2 back in prizes 
for every one he spent. And he also got 
considerable experience. And he has the 
pig left! 

Here is a clear-cut demonstration of 
what may lie hidden in a boy’s life even 
tho his marks in school may be disap- 
pointing. Bernard is back in school again 
this year. William The First brought him 
back. He has learned from experience 
that agriculture is both an art and a 
science and he is not only doing much 
better work in his other studies this year 
but he is greatly interested in the voca- 
tional agriculture course which has be- 
come an established part. of the high 
school.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SEVEN SUCCESSFUL YEARS 

Erna Stolper is an eighteen-year-old 
calf club girl of Wisconsin. She entered 
club work in 1920 thru the encouragement 
of her county agricultural agent. She 
selected a calf from her father’s herd of 
purebred Holsteins, and fed and trained 
it all summer. She took it to her county 
fair that fall and won third place, which 
she thought was a pretty fair start. 

The year 1921 again found her in the 
club. This time she won first and cham- 
pion female. This was a tremendous en- 
couragement and Erna has been a club 
member ever since. Last summer, she 
completed her seventh year. In the latter 
years she showed two calves every year, 
and with two exceptions always won first 
on at least one of them. One year one 
of her heifers placed way down the line 
in twelfth place. She did not abandon 
her, however, or neglect her, but gave 
her particular care for a whole year. Next 
fall she rewarded her caretaker with a 
blue and a purple ribbon! 

Her total = money for seven years 
amounts to $425. She also has many 

















“rna Stolper and one of her cows 


special prizes. Among those are a wrist 
watch, a dresser, a tool kit and several 
halters. She was awarded a free trip to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Congress at Chicago. 
Her last year’s show calves were con- 
signed to the United States National 
Holstein Sale and brought $310 and $400 
respectively. Her father is using one of 
her calves as his present herd sire. He is 
an outstanding show bull, as many of her 
father’s Holsteins turn out to be. 

““My father has a 196-acre farm,” says 
Erna, “and has 50 head of purebred 
Holsteins. I take care of all our calves 
every year, and we usually have about 
twenty. I feed them all until they are 
about eighteen months old and they cer- 
tainly keep me busy. I also care for our 
poultry, but I like calves best. The Hol- 
steins are my breed, altho I do not try to 
condemn other breeds at all. My club 
work has been wonderfully successful, and 


” 





I want to interest many other boys and 
girls in calf club work. I want to start 
them in America’s greatest industry 
dairying.”—F. C., Wis. 


eine RECORD! 


Winning three scholarships to Iowa 
state college valued at $250, two perma- 
nent silver trophies, four gold medals, four 
free trips to the Inter-State fair at Siou: 
City and $30 in cash was the record « 
achievements and honors won by Iowa’s 
champion junior livestock judging tean 














Left to right: George Strayer, Richard and 
Calvin Pearson, R. C. Ferguson, coach, and 
Kenneth Mattingly 


last year, which came from Black Hawk 
county. 

George Strayer, 16; Kenneth Mattingly, 
18; Calvin Pearson, 16; and his brother 
Richard, 15, made up the team which 
won first and championship at the lowa 
state fair in competition with thirty-eight 
county teams in which there were over 
200 boys.and girls competing. By winhing 
first place at the state fair, Black Hawk 
county won permanent possession of a 
large silver trophy awarded to the county 
winning it two years. Black Hawk won 
first before in 1921. 

When the individual ratings were made 
at the state contest George Strayer landed 
in second place and was named winner of a 
$150 scholarship to Iowa state college. 
Calvin Pearson was only a few points be- 
hind George, winning fourth place and a 
$75 scholarship, while his brother Richard 
placed sixth and was winner of a $25 
scholarship. 

A summary of the judging team’s 
activities showed that it had competed 
against ninety-four teams in four state 
and national contests in which there were 
over 400 juniors competing, and had won 
two championships, one second and a 
sixth. 

All of the boys live on farms and were 
active club members last year. Calvin, 
Richard and Kenneth were all members of 
the baby beef club, while George was a 
member of the alfalfa club. Three of the 
boys have scholarships to Iowa state col- 
lege and they all expect to enter college at 
Ames within the next two years. Kenneth 
and George expect to enroll next fall. 

All of the boys had considerable judging 
experience before this year, having been 
in club work for some time. The team was 
coached jointly by R. C. Ferguson, a 
graduate of Iowa state college, who was 
a member of three livestock judging teams, 
including the national dairy eattle judging 
team, and A. H. Evans, Smith-Hughes 
instructor.—R. C. F, lowa 


Forestry clubs are being organized in 
Ohio this year. A nine-page folder giv- 
ing full detailed instructions to future 
forestry club members has been pre- 
pared by F. W. Dean, state forester. 
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Who uses 


HYL GASOLINE 
and why ? 








THYL GASOLINE is motor gasoline 



































. " : 
treated with Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the chemical in- 
gredient developed by General Motors 
) to make gasoline a more efficient fuel 
for internal combustion engines. Its 
- chief advantages are: 
Elimination of “knock” under all | 
k driving conditions—transformation of 
" carbon from a liability into an asset— 
‘ more power on hills and heavy roads— ; 
a quicker acceleration—less gear shift- 
“ AIRPLANES ‘pia ia ae cad * eae 
; HE Uniced Sates Nevy is using ing —reduced vibration — freedom 
Ethyl Gasoli the fuel for air- . in m 
k et tee  ktac a a from the trouble and expense of car- . 
- power and efficiency of their engines. ea bon removal. | 
; Try Ethyl Gasoline yourself. It TRACTORS and TRUCKS 
. : * ° ARMERS use Ethyl Gasoline for 
. will make your car perform as never tucks and tractors becauseitsaves 
a before. On sale through responsible poeta rm Ba aerate 
. * ° ° ° “ce of ater power. ni 
2 oil companies at pumps displaying the pcm he em ee ma a 
‘ “ETHYL” emblem shown below. 
r ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
8 25 Broadway, New York per 
d Zz _ _f 4 
e =e 
n 4 
a RACING CARS 
e ACING drivers who are setting 
new speed recordsare using Ethyl 
, Gasoline because it develops the max- 
di imum power their engines are de- 
A signed to deliver ...and when Segrave 
e drove 203 miles an hour at Daytona 
x Beachlast March, beused EthylGasoline. 
t 
‘ 
n 
: 
8 
r 




















YOUR OWN CAR 


ORE than a million passenger car owners 

like yourself have adopted Ethyl Gasoline 
because it gives an engine performance and motor- 
ing satisfaction beyond that obtainable with regu- 
lar gasoline. Just try a tankful! 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE ate twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from impet- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


Wa rer S. Girrorp 
President 











Reliable Salesmen 2:2 Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the market for responsible men to sell and collect 
among our farmer friends. 


The men whom we hire get a thorough training for the work. 





en We have real, bona een: —_ - our — 
because we are giving farmers a definitely valuable 
GOOD POSITION service and doing worth while things for them. 

GOOD PAY 


These positions are permanent, and pay well. 











We want men who are honest and ambitious, willing to 
work steadily and whorealize that our firm, is glad to pay all a man’sserviceis worth. 


These positions are desirable and will be filled rapidly. 
Write promptly and sell yourself to us in your first letter. 
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153 Success Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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FUN WITH WEEDS 
Many farm boys, when they assemble 
in summer at 4H club, Lone Scout, 


| Boy Scout and other kinds of meetings 


| identify each sample. 








sometimes feel their program has been 
rather dull. A weed identification con- 
test for ten or twenty minutes at each 
program will not only prove interesting 
but very much worthwhile. 

This contest was a part of a boys’ 4-H 
club program in Scott county, Iowa, last 
year. At each meeting each member 
brought specimens’ of five or more differ- 
ent weeds. The member was required to 
identify the samples he brought. Each 
five-weed sample was numbered and the 
members then given five minutes to 
The boy having 
most correct of course won. 

At the next meeting each member 
brought ten samples instead of five. If 
he lost out the meeting before, these 
samples were usually found to be more 
difficult to identify. The third meeting 
each member brought fifteen different 
weed specimens. Those taking part in’the 
contest were surprised at how few weeds 
they could identify at the start and how 
many they learned to know during the 
summer. 

If a number of local groups in a county 
have this as a part of their program, a 
weed identification contest may be ar- 
ranged at the county fair, and suitable 
prizes awarded to the winners. 

For a number of years the Mississippi 
valley fair and exposition has held such a 
contest. From thirty to fifty Scott 
county boys have competed annually. 
The club boys who had been holding 
weed contests at their meetings won the 
prizes. Herbert Plambeck, vice-president 
of the Iowa boys’ 4-H club association, 
was the winner in the 1926 contest. He 
identified correctly forty-nine out of 
fifty-two weed specimens.—John Quist, 
Towa. 


A BIG DAIRY CLUB 


In 1924 County Agent L. D. Nichols 
started out to organize a calf club in 
Marshall county, South Dakota. Thru 
his efforts the bankers were interested 
and they agreed to finance club members 
for three years. An insurance plan pro- 
tected member and banker against loss. 
Calves from T. B. tested cows having 
records of 300 pounds of butterfat or 
more were obtained for $30 to $50. 

Today there are 170 high grade and 
purebred dairy calves being cared for by 
club boys and girls in Marshall county. 
As a direct result of the calf-club work, 
a cow testing association was formed. 
Eventually the club movement will have 
changed the agricultural system of the 
entire county. 

Oliver and Irwin Torkildson joined 
the club in 1924. Their calves were 
named Brindle Bell and Queen Beauty. 

“On November 11, 1925, Brindle Bell 
freshened. In the meantime, Torkildson 
joined the cow testing association to 
learn the individual merits of his red 
polled herd. When Brindle Bell fresh- 
ened, she was put on test. She started 
by giving 43 pounds of butterfat the first 
month and produced consistently thru- 
out the year. Her production for the 
twelve months was 303 pounds of but- 
terfat, topping Torkildson’s herd. 

“On April 25, 1926, Queen Beauty, 
owned by Oliver Torkildson, freshened. 
She was not to be outdone by Brindle 
Bell and produced 50 pounds of butter- 
fat the first month. Her record showed 
244 pounds of butterfat during the first 
six months of her production.” 


The Farm Lease in Wisconsin, bulletin 
391, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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A BADGER SEAMSTRESS 


One of the most outstanding individuals 
in Wisconsin’s 1926 club year, according 
to Assistant State Club Leader Elizabeth 
Salter, is fifteen-year- 
old Luella Smith, 
who won the state 
thrift club honors. 

Luella is the young- 
est of five Smith 
daughters and she 
makes her home on a 
pleasant farm in 
in Greene county. 
Her club leader, E. 
L. Divan, who was 
recently given hon- 
orary recognition by | 
the University of 
Wisconsin for his out- 
standing work in im- 
proving agriculture 
and agricultural life | 
in his home com- | 
munity, said of Lu- | 
ella, “She is such a 
modest little girl that 
one cannot help lik- | 
ing her. Her good 
work crops out not only in her projects 
but in everything she does. She was such 
an enthusiastic campaigner for members 

at her club grew to twice its original 
size. 

Last year Luella took $67.30 in prizes 
at the state and county fairs where she 
showed her handiwork. In telling about 
her experiences in sewing things from 
flour sacks Luella said, ‘I had never paid 
much attention to the usefulness of flour 
sacks so I was surprised to see the many 
things that could be made from them. 
The dress that I chose to make from 
fifty-pound flour sacks has the waist 
separate from the skirt and the seam 
necessary to get the extra width in the 
skirt is hidden in a pleat. Dresser scarfs | 
can be made from three pieces put together 
with insertion. I have pene that there 
are many ways of making table cloths. 
They may be plain-or fancy, according to | 
the way the sacks or pieces of sacks are put | 
together. If one does not want plain | 
white, the material can be dyed in any | 
variety of colors. The flour sacks are nice 
for children’s dresses also as they are so 
easily washed and ironed. 

“T joined the Greene county sewing 
club in 1925, taking both first and second 
year lessons and completing both projects 
with achievements. My leader, Veva M. 
Divan, greatly helped me in what success 
I achieved. In thespring of 1926 I again 
joined the sewing club which we called 
‘The Merry Sewers.’ I like the name as 
it shows we do not think of sewing as 
drudgery but rather as a pleasure. Our 
twenty-one members met for sewing 
meetings once a week and our time was 

spent in sewing with discussion on pat- 
terns, different stitches, seams, color com- 
binations, and many other themes on 
sewing 

“7 think the thrift club is a great help 
to the sewing club, as it cuts down almost 
all expenses. It also teaches the members 
that pretty things need not necessarily 
be expensive.’ 

Luella not only sews things for herself 
but she finds time to help with the general 
home dressmaking as well. Without any 
help other than advice from her coach, 
Alta Tockterman, she made a silk dress 
for her mother. She is shown here in a 
flour sack dress she made for herself.— 
G. A. P., Wis. 








The lowly snake now has a bulletin de- 
voted to it. Ask the Iowa state college, 
Ames, for their bulletin, “The Snakes of 
Towa.” 


The Care and Feeding of Chicks is 
special series bulletin 83, University of 
\linnesota, St. Paul. <A card or letter will 
ring it to you. 
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this lespcadll ~ 
what do you do? 


Send for the plumber? Of course, if 
there is one within reach. But in the 
meantime, you'll want a wrench that 
works fast and right. 

A 14-inch Walworth STILLSONis your 
best tool for all kinds of pipe-leaks, 
whether you have to do the whole job 
yourself or just shut off a local flood 
till the plumber comes with his own set 
of Walworth STILLSON wrenches. 

It’s a good idea to keep one size of 
STILLSON in the house and a couple more 
in your workshop. Hardly a day will 
go by but somebody will find a job made 
easier by a Walworth STILLSON. 

To get the very same wrench that Dan 
Stillson started making for Walworth 
nearly sixty years ago, just be sure that 
his trade-mark is on the top jaw. 





WALWORTH CoO., 51 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 
Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


WALWO 
STILLSON’ 








LSON™ tike w: is a trade mark, regis 
car aie Y oln Co., in the U. 8. +4 
yy so in foreign countries. 
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Beauty comes 





SUCCESSFUL 


to your house with 


paint. Beauty stays with lead paint 


made of Dut 


HAT to do and ( 


how todo it? These 
questions puzzle many 
house-owners when the 
time comes to redecorate 
the home, either inside or 
out. For the answer to 
such questions, send for 


the “Handbook on Painting” 


and the booklet (in colo 


“Decorating the Home.” With 
the booklets you will receive 
a decorators’ data form to 
use if you want our Depart- 
ment of Decoration to work 
up a special color scheme for 


your particular house. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPA 


New York, 111 Broadway ¢ Boston, 800 Albany 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 7 Chicago, 900 West 


Street » Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 7 Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue x St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street ry San Francisco, 485 California 
Street + Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil C 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 





ch Boy white-lead. 
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Crawler 





Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Attachment for Ford or Intérnational Tractors. 




















yeur own 


noes, any obligation, for prices, catalog 


Why work hardal all year with no 
assurance of a yearly income. 
Don’t take chances another ear. 
J Big money made making wells. Easi- 
e2A ly make $30.00 to $100.00 per day. Be 
. Need but emai! 


tal to start. Wemake complete line. 
and drills, horse and engine power. Writetoday, 
and easy terms, 


LISLE MFG. COMPANY, Clarinda, towa, Ges 756 





SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-14. Galesburg, Kansas 





MIDWEST ALL STEEL 


‘Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN BINS 





Protect heat crop + 

k= ag may a  - Elevates grain by air, irlashlasert 
storage necessary fer higher prices. Mid- - ing. Fastest, est Cests 
west cuya9 9 or mores ; oe qualit way to bagient-qaatend 

= nm iow prh re t aid. 

ritowest Sica PRODUCTS co. oe eS cae 
Dept 315, Am. Bank Bidg., INK MFG.CO., Dept.X, Forge, N. Dehota 
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HOW SHE SUCCEEDS 
About December 20th, 1925, we wrote you as! 
for a loan of $15 for our daughter, Marjorie 
received it. She now has 600 baby chicks weig! 
one-half pound at three weeks of age, besides 
old stock. Am sending you her picture with s 
of her hens which was taken a few weeks ago 
I intended to write soon but being a busy mother. 
have just neglected it. We thank you very much 


a _ — — —— 








Marjorie Blake 


for the loan and all it has meant to her, for she 
bought her a melophone and joined the high school 
orchestra and junior band and is making some 
money that way, besides putting herself thru one 
year of high school. She belongs to the girls’ 4-H 
club. 

Marjorie asked me to tell you how she feeds 
her chicks. At 7 a. m., oatmeal; 10 a. m., hard- 
boiled eggs ground fine, shell and all; noon, oat- 
meal; 3 p. m., 5 raw eggs beaten up with 2 table- 
spoonfuls codliver oil and mixed to a erumbly 
mash with cornmeal; and at night, oatmeal. When 
six days old, she gave them a mash as follows: 3 
pounds bran, 2 pounds cornmeal (sifted) and \4- 
pound charcoal. The *y have all the buttermilk they 
ean drink. She changed the scratch at three weeks 
to cracked corn and cracked wheat. When we 
don’t have the hard-boiled eggs, we add 1 pound 
bonemeal to above mash. 

She would like to see her letter in the paper too 
on how she feeds them. She has a brooder stove 
1,000-chick size and a 10x12 brooder house with s 
10x10 seratch shed.—Mrs. George Blake, Lowa. 











Arthur and Jack 


To Successful Farming: I am sending you a 
picture of the hogs that my brother and I bought 
with our loan. It isn’t a very good picture, but our 
hogs are fine and we are proud of them. The picture 
was made just after we got them. We have four 
head of hogs. This is my brother Jack and myself 
in the picture. Thanking you for your kindness, we 
are gratefully yours, Arthur and Jack Aduddell, 
Okla. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 12 

Thousands of pieces of ancient money 
from all parts of the medieval world have 
been found on the soil of this island of 
Gotland. Thirty thousand Arabian coins 
have already been recovered. The riches 
of Gotland were proverbial, as shown by 
an ancient ballad quoted from “Sweden 
and Its People”’ 


“The Gotlanders weigh gold with twenty- 
pound weights, 
And play with the choicest gems. 
The pigs eat out of silver troughs, 
And the women spin with golden distaffs.” 


“An Island City of the North” is the 
name applied to Stockholm, the capital 
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city of Sweden. Many travelers declare 


that Stockholm is the most charming | 
capital city in Europe. There are more | 


than 1 ,600 islands in the group and the 


city literally covers many of them. So | 


many of the streets are water that it has 
often been called “The city between 
bridges” and ‘‘The Venice of the North.” 

The foundations of the city of Stock- 
holm are solid granite and many of its 
buildings are massive. The King’s Palace 
covers more than three acres and it is 
built of granite. The houses of parliament 
are on another island not far away and 
they cost millions of dollars. On still an- 
other island is the ten-million-dollar city 
hall and it is a wonder. Qn other islands 


are great factories, warehouses, lumber | 


yards, monster bank buildings, opera 
jouses, churches and schools. 

The Swedes are a cultured people*and 
have a wonderful system of schools and 
colleges. The university of Upsalais 
known the world around. It was founded 


before Columbus discovered America and 


has 2,500 students today. Linnaeus, the 
father of botany, went to school at 
Upsala. He saw Divinity in the creation 
of every flower and plant and above the 
door of his home had the motto, “Live 
harmless, for God is present.”’ 

Stockholm claims the honor of having 
more telephones in proportion to its half- 
million population than any other city in 
the world, one-fourth as many phones as 
it has people. In most European countries 
I would rather walk the distance and 
deliver a message than undertake to 
phone it, if I were in a hurry, but here is a 
city in Swede *n, 150 miles nearer to the 
North Pole than Sitka, Alaska, that out- 
distances any city of its size in America 
when it comes to number of tele »phones in 
proportion to its inhabitants. It is said, 
however, that Minneapolisis close second. 

Great as is the wealth of the iron mines 

in Sweden yet her greatest wealth is in 
her timber lands. It is said that she is now 
the greatest timber producing country in 
the world. Her dense forests cover a 
greater area than all Great Britain. If 
her forest land were divided equally among 
her six million people each one would 
have a ninety-acre tract. Her mammoth 
paper mills can almost feed the presses of 
Kurope. 

I traveled with a Swede who has a 
responsible position in one of the large 
paper mills of his country. This mill is 
located in the country four miles from 
town. It gives him opportunity to have a 
large garden. With an automobile and 
good roads, he and his family enjoy city 
advantages and at the same time live the 
country life. 

Besides enormous paper mills Sweden 
makes more matches than any other 
ountry on earth. For a hundred years or 

re Jonkoping has been the seat of a 
great match factory. As long ago as 1860 
this factory made thirty-five million boxes 
innually. In this great piant there is one 

chine that makes forty thousand boxes 

f matches per hour. It is not surprising 

it Jonkoping is the greatest match 
nter in the world. 

In spite of all her great iron. mines 
er and match fs . tories, great hydro- 

trie works, porcelain and gl: 188 indus- 
ship-buil ling and other industries 
rming and dairying take the first ale ce 
Sweden. Altho she is the farthest north 
ny agricultural country on the earth, 
the long summer sunshine, e ghteen. 

nty and even twenty-four “sae a 
*, warmed and moistened by the Gulf 
eam, ripens the crops into plentiful 


vests. 





Note: “BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF F AR LAND 


vy published in four volumes and as the w lds 
t cities and some forty « ventelan are briefly 
ribed, this a great travel library These 
s are all ilu strated and sell at $1.50 each, 
t Volume I, which is $1.25. Any two volumes 


be sent for $2.50, any three of them for $3.25, 
ll four of them will be sent to one address for $4. 
lress Successful Farming, Book Department, 
Moines, Iowa.] ‘ x 
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Courtesy promotes cour- 
tesy. Don’t fume at the other 
fellow’s headlights when yours 
may be glaring too. Lights in 
focus do not glare and they give 
better driving light besides. 
Correct focus is easily obtained 
with good lamps and a simple 
adjustment. 


Light up for courtesy with 
the improved Edison MAZDA* 
Lamps. They are the product 
of MAZDA Service, through 
which the benefits of world- 
wide research and experiment 
in the Laboratories of General 
Electric are given exclusively to 
lamp manufacturers entitled to 
use the name MAZDA. 
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ight up....for courtesy 


Ask an Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamp Dealer to show you the 
handy Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamp Kit and to fit it out for 
you with the proper lamps to use 
in your particular kind of car. 
For his identification as a relia- 
ble dealer he displays the em- 
blem shown below. 

*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 








ke 
For your own safety and the safety of 
others, carry spare lamps—in the handy 


Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp Kit. 
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When you press Cz | 


your foot on the starter ‘Wi : 
ee why do your lights go down? ! 


At night you are quickly conscious that the voltage 
of your storage battery is lowered when starting, to b 
because your lights go dim. Yet, every time you press 
your foot on the starter, night or day, this same 
condition exists. 


The teason is simple: in starting, a great amount of energy 
is used to turn the engine; as a result, very little current finds 
its way to the ignition coil that supplies the voltage necessary 
to meet the demands of proper ignition. This means the 
voltage of your ignition system is reduced just when maxi- 
mum power is most needed. 


Logically, to meet such a condition, to insure quick ignition, 
a small spark gap is essential 


1. ¥A 


Moto Meter self-adjusting Spark proper running are completely sat- 

Plugs, with a starting gap of only _ isfied in one plug. 

15 thousandths of an inch, mean The self-adjusting gap feature, 

quick, easy starting every time you together with many other distinct 

press your foot on the starter. improvements in spark plug design 
The instant the engine starts— and performance, is exclusive with 

before you can shift into low gear Moto Meter Spark Plugs. 

—the gap opens to 30 thousandths, Install a set TODAY — enjoy the 

doubling the length of the spark utmost in motor performance, ata 
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and assuring perfect combustion, a _ cost virtually that of ordinary plugs. purcl 
smooth-running engine and quick die 
pick-up. This wide running gap is THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inc. to pl 


constant while the engine is in Long Island City, N.Y. 
eperation, yet adjusts itself to the The Moto Meter Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
original small opening when the amilon, Ontario 
ignition is turned off. The name Moto Meter is the registered 


Thus, for the first time, the de- trade a exclusive property 
we, + ° of this company 
mands of quick, easy starting and 


For Fords—75c 
For other cars—90c 


MOTOMETER 


SELF-ADJUSTING 


SPARK PLUG 
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For Buses and Trucks 
(Heavy Duty) — $1.00 
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policy possesses an established value 
equal to whatever sum has been 
written thereon by the insuring com- 
pany. Afterwards, should any change 
occur relative to its value, such 
change will appear in the form of 
shrinkage, not expansion. The 
policy is issued, then days come and 
go, finally a loss occurs, and some- 
where, somehow, during those pass- 
ing weeks, or perhaps months, some 
little act was committed—unknow- 
ingly—by the assured, and the price 
to be paid will depend on the nature 
of your error. Regardless what kind of 
nsurance is involved, it is seldom the 
policy pays the loss in full. Most always, 
idjustment time, some few loose ends of 
loss and damage show up as not covered, and 
that part of it will be the assured’s contribu- 
tion. The cause is varied, and too numerous to 
mention in detail, except to explain, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons is because the assured lacked a proper 
understanding of the various clauses contained in the contract; 
they were supposed to operate; what they actually meant, 
especially the ‘‘taboo” or penalty clause. 

\ly imsurance adjustment experiences have demonstrated 
that much of this misunderstanding involves the coverage known 
us “Registered Livestock Insurance’’ for purebred animals pos- 
— a value in excess of the insurable limits allowed by the 

indard farm-fire policy. 

q he $ sign does not always mean ready money merely because 

t appears on the face of a policy. C ompany lie! vility comes first, 
and with livestock insurance, the company’s liability is limited 
to that sum representing your actual dollars and cents loss. It 
is here where sound value operates, and by that is meant cost to 
replace with like kind and quality. It is at this stage that both 
the assured and the company learn which of the two is present— 
under- or over-insurance. Only on rare occasions will both be 
found absent. Livestock life in- 
surance is of the application 
variety. A valuable animal is 
purchased, and the investment 
being rather heavy, it is decided 
to place the burden of re ‘sponsi- 
bility on the financial shoulders of 
some company. Application for 
insurance is then made thru 
some local agent, and the duty of 
this agent is to forward your 

:pplication to company headquarters; the 
con \pany reserving the privilege either to 
a or reject. If your application is ac- 

pted, a policy is issued, but the insurance 
does not go into effect until that policy has 
been delivered into your hands, and the 
ptemium thereon paid in full. 

Dual Insurance.—The policy says, “‘This 
insurance shall be void if the assured now 
have, or*shall hereafter make or procure 
any other contract of insurance covering 

thin the limits of this policy, unless 

tten consent has first been obtained for 
such dual coverage.”” Don’t insure the 
same animal in two or more companies. 
It will be dual insurance at the time, 
and likely turn out to be dual insurance 
when the adjuster makes his appearance. 

Ownership Interest—The policy will be void if the interest of 
the assured be other than the unconditional and sole ownership. 
After having received your policy, should you sell a part interest 
in the insured animal, notify the company immediately—in 
writing —explaining the change of title and the company will 
then change the policy to conform with the new situation. 


(i the day it is issued, an insurance 
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Insuring Purebred 
Livestock 


As Seen by an Adjuster 
By VICTOR STANLEY 


Failure on your part to place this information before the 
company will serve to void the insurance. Then should a 
loss occur, you will be obliged to pay it from your 
own pocket. 
Assignment of Policy.—In ae event you have 
sold the insured animal, and as is usual with 
such transactions, the insurance policy is a 
part of the purchase and sale, return the 
policy to the company for the purpose of 
obtaining company endorsement rela- 
tive to assignment in favor of the new 
owner. Likewise, when purchasing a 
valuable animal, never accept the 
Screen ‘r owner’s assignment of insur- 
ance unless the policy shows com- 
pany permission has been obtained. 
Assignment before a loss voids the 
contract, except where the company 
has sanctioned the transfer. 
Chattel Mortgage —Owners of valuable 
animals usually experience no difficulty 
borrowing funds and giving the ani- 
mals as collateral for the loan. That in 


























itself is perfectly all right, except 
whe on a livestock life insurance policy 
is covering on these same animals, 
then it’s all wrong, for the policy 
expressly forbids any encumbrances. 
Don’t mortgage the animal if it is 
insured, and don’t bother to insure it 
if a mortgage is present. The com- 
pany refuses to allow the two to mix. 

Litigation.—A_ fifty-dollar grade 
heifer can, and often does cause 
litigation. Therefore it is not at all 
difficult to realize what might occur 
when the value of the heifer assumes 
five - hundred dollar proportions. 
Where the purebred is involved, 
money as well as principle talks. 
Occasionally a valuable animal is 
purchased, and later the new owner 
forms a suspicion all is not as was 
claimed by the breeder. Big money 
being involved, little, if any; time is wasted on the part of the 
purchaser relative to hie seeking redress. Such action usually 
takes the form of a lawsuit, and that means the insured animal 
has become the subject of litigation. It further means, should the 
animal die while tethered to the courthouse door, winners as 
well as losers shall lose, for the insurance stopped automatically 
with the filing of suit. (Continued on page 37 
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Think of the time and labor you’d save—the 














comfort you’d have—with a D-L Water System; 
a faucet wherever you need water on your farm. 


UNNING water for the house, the 
garden, the barn, the barnyard-— 
running water for the stock, for the 


run for years without overhauling— 
without interruption, without atten- 
tion. ‘ 





bath, for fire protection—dependable ‘ 
running water for the thousand farm D-L, Water Systems are designed 
needs can now be yours at little ex- and built by the makers of the famous 
pense. You can havo a faucet Delco-Light farm electric plants. | 
wherever you need water—behind They are - product of General 
that faucet a sturdy, dependable D-L Motors—built with the same sturdi- 
Water System, on the job day and é€Ss and the same careful attention 
night, always ready to save you the to details that have made Delco-Light 

? . . 
endless job of pumping and carrying electric plants the overwhelming 
water by hand. favorite in their field. 

D-L Water Systems may be oper- Ask your nearby Delco-Light dealer 
ated with either farm electric plant or about D-L water systems. Or, if you 
central station current. They are prefer, mail the coupon and get a copy 
entirely automatic and are built to of our interesting booklet “Water.” 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation Dept. D-109, Dayton, Ohio 
FARM ELECTRIC SERVICE 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. D-109, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me without cost or obligation a copy of your booklet ‘““Water.” 
PO nes $46 Sana ey ee ee ° re Pe Pee meus Teer erry. st -- | 
MEU 6 rs Ne iee ar PTTL tY cer TT hai te 
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|» VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make ing. ‘ry 
thru this department, and their questions wii! }ye 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and prey ¢ 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit a5 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these « 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drvis- 
gists. At the same time our readers shouwid 
consult our advertising columns, becaus« n 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised { r 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded t} 
will give as good results as specifically c 
pounded medicines. Address all commun - 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinaria 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





THE MAGGOT MENACE 

Thousands of sheep are killed each 5 
by the maggots or larvae of the com: i 
blow-fly. Often the presence of the mav- 
gots 1s unsuspected, or they are only dis- 
covered when the sheep is about dé 
In some instances there is merely a sn 
wound, but there is a cavity in connect 
with it and it may contain a cupful 
maggots. Such a wound is putrid, gives 
off a foul odor and may have been 
source of serious poisoning of the anin 

The possible presence of maggots 
should always be suspected when a sheep 
lags behind its mates, is listless, weak and 
lacks appetite, or is lame or stiff. A care- 
ful search should be made for the para- 
sites. They may have formed where flies 
laid their eggs upon skin soiled with feces 
about the tail or rump, or flank. The arm- 
pit, back and groin are also favorite loca- 
tions for maggots; but they may form 
wherever a wound has occurred. 

As maggots frequently invade the 
wounds made by the sheep shears in 
spring and those caused by castration and 
docking, it pays to examine sheep and 
lambs now and then that pus may be 
washed away, disinfectants and fly-repel- 
lants applied and maggots removed, if 
they have formed. Maggots leave a wound 
or cavity when a mixture of one part of 
carbolie acid or lysol and seven parts of 
kerosene is injected or poured in. Chloro- 
form, or ether in oil, has a like effect, and 
so has a strong solution of ecoal-tar dip. 
Treatment with the dip solution should 
be repeated daily until healing is proceed- 
ing well and no maggots are seen; then 
pine tar may be applied. 

As a preventive a mixture of pine tar 
and coal-tar dip should be kept smeared 
upon all wounds from shears or other 
cause. Scrotal wounds are well protected 
by pouring into them a mixture of one 
part of iodoform and eight parts of oil, 
or applying a mixture of coal-tar dip, or 
crude carbolie acid, pine tar and lard, or 
cheap vaseline.—Dr. A. S. A., Wis. 











Ringbone—I have a spotted pony twelve years 
old that has had a ringbone on each front foot for 
about a year, and it lames her. Could you tell me 
some remedy for them?—J. F., lowa. 

Point-firing and blistering, followed by a pro- 
longed rest, usually relieves or remedies ringbone of 
a hind pastern, but rarely helps when the ringbone 
is on a foreleg. High unnerving, to be done by a4 
qualified veterinarian, is the only practically certain 
method of relieving lameness due to ringbone 
fore pastern. As both forefeet are affected, how- 
ever, we scarcely think such treatment would p: 
Try the effect of cold wet swabs kept constant 
upon the pasterns and hoof-heads and in 
month, if necessary, follow with a blister. 

C.astration—Will you kindly give me instruc- 
tions how to castrate ruptured three months « 
pig. I have never done same. Also the correct ' 
to castrate yearling bulls. Sometimes my young 
bulls swell and fester quite badly. Perhaps I « 
not do this just right.—W. T. D., Minn 

We should advise you to have a veterinari 
castrate the ruptured pig by the ‘“‘covered”’ meth: 
That consists of opening the scrotum, but not the 
envelopes of the testicles, and then adjusting 


clamp upon the coverings and eords and afterward 
removing the testicle. A stitching operation is also 
possible. 

Use a sterilized emasculator to sever the cords 
and blood vessels after exposing the testicles in th« 
usual way. Make large incisions in the scrotur 
and be careful to operate with clean hands, after 
disinfecting the scrotum, and to sterilize the instru- 
ments with boiling water and use disinfectants 
freely in the wounds. Do the work in a clean place 
preferably on grass. 
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JUNE HOG PRICES 


The month of June is usually the 
turning point in the seasonal fluctuation 
of hog prices. The first 10-day period in 
june is a weak period nearly every year. 
The decline in prices that had its begin- 
ning in March ends at this time in one of 
the lowest points of the year. This is due 
to the heavy movement of fall pigs to 
market. Last year was one of the excep- 
tional times when prices in the first part of 
June showed strength instead of weak- 
ness. This was occasioned by an excep- 


tionally strong export and domestic | 


demand. 

Market receipts in June during the 
years 1917-1925 averaged 3,605,000 head 
compared to 3,764,000 head in May. The 
slight decrease in receipts is apparent in 
the last two-thirds of the month and is 
accompanied by an upturn in the market. 
In seventeen out of the past twenty-two 
years the last two-thirds of June has shown 
a rising market. 

The rise is more pronounced in years of 
low corn production and high corn prices 
than in years of high corn production and 
low corn prices. The present year (1926 
crop) may be classed as an “in-between 
year’ as far as the size of the corn crop in 
relation to the hog market is concerned. 
\ltho the crop is not large in total, it is 
quite large in comparison to the hog 
population.—E. A. Stokdyk, Kan. 


INSURING PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Continued from page 35 


Tuberculosis.—Altho livestock life in- 
surance covers against death when caused 


by disease, tuberculosis is one disease | 


hazard the company refuses to assume. 
Should the animal die from tuberculosis, 
whether contracted before, or after the 
policy was issued, no liability attaches to 
the insuring company. 

Nerved; Castrated;: Dehorned.—Any, and 
all operations performed, unless abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 





the health of the insured animals, are | 


tabooed, and therefore are undertaken 
entirely at the assured’s own risk. This 
isa part of the policy contract often the 


cause of disputes and disappointments. 
gr 


his thoughts when contemplating the 
performance of some operation. 
Foaling.—Owners of purebred, regis- 
tered mares should be careful about disre- 
garding the foaling clause, for the com- 
pany says to the assured: “You cannot 
have your cake and eat it, too. We are 
ng to insure the life of the animal, but 
ve refuse to be liable for loss if, during the 
ife of this policy you breed the mare, and 
ath results, either directly, or indirectly 
ierefrom.”’ 
he Burial Clause.—Recently, while 
talking with the general manager of a 
urge livestock insurance company, I 
ured: ‘‘What. is the most common 


Its importance is such, that, the policy- | 
holder should always carry it foremost in | 





error of the assured?’ And without any | 


esitation he replied: 
burial clause.”” So 
clause exactly as it appears in the con- 
tract: 

lhe assured shall not dispose of the 

‘ass of the animal without this com- 
pany’s inspection and examination unless 
ind until written or telegraphic permission 

such disposal has been obtained 


irom this company.” 


WHITE OR YELLOW CORN 


Tests with hogs at the University of | 


lllinois demonstrated the value of white 
if properly supplemented. Small 
ounts of alfalfa meal or codliver oil 
mitted very good gains on white corn 
nd tankage. Sows and young pigs, also, 
| well on the supplement. Complete 
tails are found in bulletin 281 of the 


“Tenoring- the | 
am quoting the | 





University of Illinois at Urbana. Write | 


ra copy if you feed white corn. 
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Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 
industrial success. 
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The electrical industry brings 


forty years’ experience to the farm 


Ne LONGER is rural elec- 
trification only “a possi- 


bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of linesona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, to derive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as wellas light must be applied. 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
: ~ : 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,NY. 
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Every modern engineering advance 


and the famous 60-year Moline quality 
is in this MOLINE GRAIN DRILI 





m * =tieguetcpontel per- 
fect. A wonderful 
implement,’’ you are 
bound to say when you 
> see this latest Moline 

FL drill. For the things you 
DUTRCHMANY have always objected to 
webiivtiesioes: in other drills have been 
completely eliminated and the things 
youhavealwayswantedarein this one. 
No more never-used adjustments and 
showy complications. Just downright, 
sturdy, clean-cut simplicity, with every 
feature designed from the point of 
view of the farmer who appreciates 
biggest value for his money. 


A super-eflicient tool, it brings repair 
costs to a remarkably low level. And 
when you notice how vastly simplified 
it is, how extra strong at all wearing 
points, how rigidly trussed where 
strains come, you will probably won- 
der: ‘‘How has Moline achieved this 
outstanding improvement over all 
other grain drills?’’ 











Specialization—is the answer. 








Moline has always made good imple. 
ments. Their fame was world-wide, 
Their quality had carried the com. 
pany to great size and high position 
in the industry. 


But Moline wanted to do better and 
far greater things, wanted to step out 
ahead of the procession of merely good 
machines, wanted to achieve imple: 
ments far and away above the crowd, 
implements that beyond question 
would be—not good—but best. 


So modern specialization was decided 
on. Moline would make tillage tools 
and seeding machines. On these Moline 
would concentrate all the energies of 
its organization of old and skilled 
craftsmen, all the time of its engi- 
neering staff. 


The tremendous benefits are already 
apparent in every Moline tool. There’s 
no better way to find out these amazing 
improvements, than to go to the Moline 
dealer and see them. And there’s no 
better time to do that than now. 


OS ES 


Sincerely helpful dealers 
are MIOLINE dealers 


Every good dealer isn’t a Moline 
dealer—yet! Some still sell a one- 
company ‘‘full line.”” But others, 
looking to the future and realizing 
that specialization must succeed in 
farm implements as it has in every 
other field of human endeavor, are 


picking and choosing the best from 
all lines. Such expert dealers, to 
help their friends, sell Moline tillage 
tools and carry Moline repair parts 
in stock. Be sure to get their honest 
adyice before buying. 


MOLINE IMPLEMENT Co., MOLINE, ILL 


MOLINE IMPLE] 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS, MAKERS OF QUALITY TEL. 
CULTIVATORS, GRAIN DRILLS, SPREADERS, HAY TOGS:; 





FARMING 











} A deep-rooted instinct to do his absolute best is in the heart 

| of every real craftsman. Such men made the fame of Fly- 

| ing Dutchman plows. Such men are Frank Maser and Mike ; 

| Kerns, who have worked over 15 years on Moline drills. | : 
nh ma es , e. | é 


ee 


MENT COMPANY 


ELAGE TOOLS:— PLOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 
OMS; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FOR HORSES:: 
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SUCCESSFUL 


If Every Farmer Obeyed 
These Rules 


Here are ten rules which will prevent a 
large percentage of the loss of life and 
property on farms. The property loss 
alone, as a result of farm fires, was more 
than 150 million dollars last year—enough 
to build 60,000 dwellings at $2,500 each, 
or 75,000 barns at $2,000 each. Care- 
lessness caused the greater part of it. 


FARMING 





F OR SAFETY: 
Fire-resistant roofs 
Good lightning rod system 
Property buiit chimneys and flues 
Inspect chimneys and flues annually 
Be careful in handling gasoline 
Don’t smoke in barns 
Store autos on earth or concrete 
clear of litter 
Be careful with lanterns 
Do not store damp hay 
Destroy oily mops, rags and waste 





These are simple pre- 
cautions, yet they are Semper 
or ignored to such an extent that 


each year enough farm property is de- 















stroyed to provide housing for 240 "000 \§ 


people. On the average, the actual loss 
of value from fire exceeds the insurance by — 
50 per cent. The 4 holder who carries $1,000 of 
if he has a loss at all, most likely 
have a loss of °§1,500. That $500 difference is total 
loss. If you can save that loss, with our help, we have 
done more than provide good insurance. We have 
helped to provide risk protection you cannot buy. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning—W indstorm—Tornado—Cyclone 


You need the kind of insurance that is backed by constructive 
effort to help farm owners protect their belongings and the lives 
of their families; insurance that has the financial stability to 
reimburse property owners when losses occur. If the policy is 
properly written at the start there is practical assurance of 


insurance will, i 


prompt and satisfactory settlement. 






The companies named below are agency companies, dealing with the public through agents 
only. Through any of them youcan get the right i insurance. You can easily get in touch with an 
agent in your locality. Write for copy of free booklet, “Fire Prevention on the Farm.’ 


Continental Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co, 
Am rican Insurance Company 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hestioed 
Harthon i Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
jreat American Insurance Company 

lowa National Fire Insurance Company 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


““Nothing succeeds like success, ”’ 


they say, but where success is 


constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 


,f 2. of it. 





of today 
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Aermotor is based entirely on merit. 
\ 44 been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
4 has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 


The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 


It has 


is a wonderfully durable and 


yy <4 “The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
“7 solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
\ windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 


The oil circulates to every 


failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





1d Model or drawing for 
P reliaginary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results Promptness assured. 
WATSON -E COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES | 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept. 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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LIVESTOCK SHADE 


Native trees or woodland furnish the 
most desirable shade for livestock during 
the summer season. Since trees are not 
found in every field or pasture and cannot 
be grown in a short period—oftentimes a 
generation—some artificial means must 
be devised to provide the comfort nature 
cannot furnish. 

Swine need shade more than any other 
animals and this may be made by setting 
some short posts in the ground, placing 
on crosspieces or rafters and covering 
with brush or straw. Since the hog is 

















built low, and eats and breathes on the 
ground, it is desirable to have a shaded 
area which is moist rather than dry and 
dusty. Rain will easily penetrate a brush 
or thin straw shelter so that the ground 
is kept moist and entirely free from dust. 

Cattle and horses likewise require a 
shelter which should be kept dry under- 
néath. Stamping at flies would soon 
tramp up a moist area. A shelter built of 
timbers and boards in 16x16-foot units 
as shown may be cheaply built and should 
last for years if kept in repair and painted. 
Four by four posts are creosoted and 
planted or set in concrete. Plates of 2 feet 
2 inches by 8 inches are placed from post 
to post and braced as shown. Then 2x6- 
inch rafters on 2-foot spacing are used 
and covered with boards for sheathing. A 
good quality roofing is laid in the usual 
manner. A slope of 16 to 18 inches should 
be allowed. This will serve equally well 
as a shelter from rain, hail or snow. It 
may also be closed on the prevailing wind 
side, making it serviceable for a shelter 
for winter feeding.—W. A. F., ill 


FLY PROTECTION FOR BEEF 
CATTLE 

Ray Sponseller who regularly feeds 
cattle in Marshall county, Indiana, has 
found thru years of experience that it 
pays to give his feeding cattle access to a 
dark stable during fly time. He finds that 
when feeding cattle can, they will come 
up to the barn during fly time about nine 
o'clock in the morning and seek protection 
in the darkened barn. 

He gives them crushed corn and hay to 

work at during the day. They will go 
out to pasture again about 4:50 in the 
afternoon. Sponseller believes this pro- 
tection aids materially in increasing the 
rate of gain.—I. J. M., Ind. 
Livestock Industry, by 
Larmer. Few realize the amount of money 
involved in the raising and fattening of 
our beef supply. Where does this money 
come from and is the supply a reliable one? 
The author has described in unusually 
clear language the development wf live- 
finance. The weaknesses of the 
| present system are held largely respon- 
| sible for the severe depression which has 
existed in the cattle and sheep business 
The possibilities of the Intermediate 
Credit act are pointed out together with 
suggestions for needed reforms. ‘This 
book is one of the publications of the 
Institute of Economics Price $2.50. 
MacMillan Co. 


Financing the 


“Market Classes and Grades of Cattle,” 
department bulletin 1464, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 




















WHAT THE COMBINES ARE DCING 
Continued from page 5 


days with a 10-foot machine or in about 
12 days with a 16-foot machine 
fotal costs of operation for the 10-foot 
combine were $1.92 per acre; for the 15- 
ot combine, $2.09; for the 12-foot header, 
$3.44; and-for the 7-foot binder, $4.40 
er acre. The largest single items of cost 
cluded labor. The binder required more 
un four times the man labor used by 
the combine. The one to three-man crew 
the combine has replaced the harvest 
ew of from four to ten men used with 
» binder or header. This is a feature 


specially welcomed by the housewife | 


ho has been relieved of the monotony 
f harvest cooking. The survey indicated 
that many S-foot combines were each 

erated by one man. Of the 12-foot 

ichines, 87 percent were operated by 
two men. The remainder of this size used 
three men. 

Threshing costs were $1.50 per acre 
here the binder and header were used. 
his item alone is 75 percent of the total 
cost of the 10-foot combine. 


rhe largest number of machines grouped | 


ccording to the width of the cutter bar 
vere in the 16-foot size. Of the 104 
machines in this class, 79 were operated 


by two men and 25 by three men. Of the | 


104 machine operators, only 29 were 
hired. The remainder were operated 


either by the farmer or a member of his | 


family. The 104 tractor drivers included 
62 hired men. 

Labor for hauling the grain from the 
ombine was usually hired on a flat rate 
per bushel. The price charged depended 
ipon the distance hauled. Usually the 
hauler supplied the truck, gas and oil 
ind boarded himself. 





The power necessary to operate the | 


ombine varied with the type and size of 
the combine and the topography of the 
ind. The 15 or 16 draw bar horse-power 
tractor was used by all the 10-foot com- 
ines, 58 percent of the 15-foot combines, 
13 percent of the 16-foot combines, and 
33 percent. of the 20-foot combines 
['welve horse-power tractors worked satis- 
factorily under favorable conditions for 
ill sizes of combines except the 20-foot 
machines and the power take-off ma- 
hines. 

Fuel requirements were the lowest for 
the power take-off machines due to only 
one engine being needed. Of the auxiliary 
engine type combines, meaning two 
motors were used, one with the tractor 
and one on the combine to operate the 
cutting and threshing mechanism, the 20- 
foot machines were the most economical 


consumers of fuel. This size machine used | 


for both motors, 1.06 gallons per acre. 
The 12-foot machines were the least 
economical, requiring 1.55 gallons per 
icre. 

Farmers who expect to continue as 
producers of wheat should consider care- 
fully the factors previously discussed 
lirst—Is sufficient acreage available to 
make the use of the combine practical? 
Second—What size of combine best fits 
the acres to be cut? Third—What make of 
combine best meets the local needs? The 
nearness of repair parts is an important 
factor in answering the last question. 
Other factors being equal, it is best to 
purchase the make of machine most com- 
mon in the neighborhood. This usually 
indicates the make which has given the 
best service and which is best adapted to 
local conditions. 

Experiments in Handling Sweet Clover, 
Illinois bulletin 285. Ask the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana for a copy. 


Spring Wheat Production in Illinois is 
the subject of bulletin 287 recently pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. 
































Here’s a Sl 


to cut 10 to 25% from the 
cost of running your Ford 


“WXHE only car that is more economical to operate on a 
farm than the average Ford is the Ford that gets 


better than average lubrication. 


farmers give their Fords better lubrication by using a 
special oil, made exclusively for Fords—an oil which 


IN YOUR Ford the motor and 
transmission. are combined in 
one housing, which means that 
both must be lubricated by one 
and the same oil. 

Obviously that dual lubrica- 
tion task demands more than a 
good motor-oil—more than a 
good transmission lubricant. It 
demands an oil that combines 
the two. 

Made for Fords 
exclusively 

After four years of study, ex- 
periment and test, Tide Water 
engineers compounded Veedol 
Forzol. This one oil not only 
masters deadly heat and friction 
in the Ford motor, but also cor- 
rectly lubricates the Ford trans- 
mission, preventing chatter. It 
gives these definite operating 
economies : 


The 8 Economies of 
Veedol Forzol 


1. Eliminates costly chatter 

2. 10 to 25% gasoline saving 

3. 10 to 25% saving in oil 

4. Reduces carbon 10 to 25 

5. Resists heat and friction 

6. Resists fuel dilution 

7. Increases ability to coast 

8. Reduces repair bills 

If you want a Ford 10 to 25% 
more economical than the Ford 
you now drive, make sure that 
you get Veedol Forzol every time 
you buy oil. Veedol Forzol 
comes in convenient 5 gallon 
containers, and in 15, 30 and 50 
gallon drums. Buy from dealers 
who display the orange and black 
Veedol Forzol sign. Always ask 
for Veedol Forzol by name. 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 

tion, New York City. Branches or 
warehouses in all principal cities. 


% 


“Note:In your Fordson tractor be s..re to use Veedol Special }, 

Heavy, the oil designed especially for Fordson use. 
It gives the famous heat-tested “film of protection” which safe- 
guards your Fordson from deadly heat and friction. 





VE 


EDOL FORZO|_L 


The economy oil for Fords 


Today—thousands of 


° 9-07 
ends chatter and reduces operating costs 10 to 297. 
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Heat and Ice Come Over Same Wire 
Electricity Helps This Dairyman Keep His Milk Pure 


By J. B. MEACHAM 


HE gare of milk is becoming’an increasingly exacting job. 

Old standards are passing; rigid new demands for purity 

and cleanliness are being set up. The milk supply of our 
large cities is being subjected to as careful scrutiny as the water 
supply. And since that supply comes from a wide area, that 
scrutiny is affecting the operations of a great many farmers 
Slipshod methods of caring for the herd, careless milking, and 
indifferent handling are no longer pe srmitted the farmer who sells 
milk. 

Dairymen have found that it pays to put clean milk on the 

breakfast tables of the world. But clean milk does not just 
happen. It comes from cows 
that are healthy, not as a 
matter of chance, but of care. 
It is kept free from visible 
dirt and, as far as possible, 
from invisible bacteria by sani- 
tary methods, sterilization and 
proper storage. 

in the dairy on Joe Meyer- 
hoefer’s farm in Walworth 
county, Wisconsin, electricity 
has shouldered the job of keep- 
ing the milk pure. It brings 
bright lights in the barn to 
reveal loose dirt or unsanitary 
conditions and to make pos- 
sible higher standards of clean- 
liness. It pumps the water for 
washing the cans and milking 
machines; it heats it for steri- 
lizing them. It cools the milk as it 
comes from the barn and it keeps it 
in cold storage. 

Since the farm water system reaches 
out to the milkhouse, there is an 
abundance of running water at the 
sink where the milk utensils are 
washed. There is always water for 
sluicing down the room itself. The drain from the floor and from 
the sink carries the waste water off underground, so no milky 
water is thrown out the door to attract the flies. 

The hot water for washing and sterilizing comes from an 
electric heater near the sink. It consists of a specially constructed 
ten-gallon pressure tank with several electric heating ele ments 
clamped around it, and completely encased in a very heavy insu- 
lating jacket. A thermostat on this tank keeps the temperature 
of the water uniform. The insulation is so effective that very 
little heat is lost by radiation from the walls of the tank. 


A small unit 


The tank at the right is the electric water heater. 


“It must be a great help to have hot water here in the dairy, 

I suggested to the man who was giving the pails a final scald. 

“Tt sure is,”’ he replied heartily. “I can do a lot better job on 
these cans when I have all the hot water I need right on tap. It 
was an awful job to carry the cans to the house and wash them 
in the kitchen. And when we carried the hot water down here 
we never had half enough.” 

The meter records for this appliance during the last ten months 
of 1926 show an average of 213 kilowatt hours a month for its 
current consumption. This gives Meyerhoefer the adequate 
sterilization he needs to keep down the bacteria count in his 
milk. And this low bacteria count is more than a matter of pride 

with him. It has an actual financial 
value. The condensery where he 
sells his milk pays him a bonus of 
forty cents a hundred pounds when 
the count is below 10,000 bacteria. 

But careful handling and 
clean cans are not enough to 
keep the bacteria count low 
These inevitable bacteria that 
always get in anyway must 
be kept from multiplying by 
proper cooling. At ordinary 
room temperature, say 65 
degrees, one lone bacterium 
may produce over 6,000 in 
twenty-four hours. If he had 
been kept at 50 degrees, his 
descendants would number 
but four. 

When the milk comes over 
from the barn, Meyerhoefer 
pours it over a corrugated 

surface cooler thru which ice water 

from the refrigerating machine is 

circulated. This chilling removes 
the animal heat at once and does away with the 
old method of stirring the milk. Then he sets 
the cans in a tank where ice cold water keeps them at an even 
temperature until they are taken to the condensery. 

This cooling tank is a covered concrete box with thick cork 
board insulation between the inner and outer walls. It has a 
heavy wooden cover to shut the heat out after the cans are set 
away. It is cooled by the electric refrigerating unit that sets on 
a ledge beside it. Two little copper tubes passing thru the walls 
connect the condenser with a cooling chamber submerged in one 
end of the tank. Refrigerating coils pass from this chamber 
around the inside of the tank below the (Continued on page 46 


cooling tank 


The refrigerating machine stands below it 






































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Note the wide difference in temperature at ‘ Note the uniformity of temperature through- 
different points after 65 minutes’ curing ae out the tire afier O5 minutes’ curing 


— for lengthened Life 


With WATER CURING, Goodrich has over- 
come one of the greatest problems of tire-making 
... the problem of securing even distribution 
of heat all through the tire. 


WATER CURING applies heat from inside and 
outside both —air curing forces heat through 
from the outside only. 


At once you see the advantages of this master 
process of Silvertown success. 


It cures all parts uniformly—no part over- 
cooked — no part undercured. It 
insures a tough, long wearing tread 
—a better bond between the tread, 
breaker and plies—guards com- 
pletely against ply separation. 








Your Goodrich dealer is completely 
stocked with Silvertowns that pos- 
sess these new and improved 
features. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Estab ished 1870 . AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 








You can see the benefits are massive—three times the center 

of Center-Flexibility area—with the safety edges in com- 

Note that the center of thetreadabove _ plete contact with the road. Sincelow 
is free from rubber which could push _ pressure puts the weight of the tire on 
the surrounding tread out of shape the shoulders, you can see why this de- 
under load. Notethat the shoulders’ sign gives such remarkable mileage. 


oodrich 


"TIRES FOR EVERY FARM NEED 
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Try one of these new De Lavals side-by- 
side with your old separator or any other 
machine. You will agree the De Laval 
is superior in every way. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. Sold on such easy 
terms they pay for themselves. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


w 1927 SERIES 
DeLaval Separators 








These new De Lavals are 
the easiest starting and 
turning separators ever 
made. Try one and you 
will agree they are. 








Cream separator users who have 
seen and tried these new De Lavals 
pronounce them the “best yet.” 
They are without doubt the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running and most 
convenient separators ever made. 

Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that 
tinware and bowl may be put in place 
or removed without lifting the supply 
can from its position on the separator. 
Every user will like this feature. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil 
window enables you to see at all times 
the level and condition of the oil. It 
shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl: All new 
De Lavals have the wonderful “‘float- 
ing bowl” now used in De Laval 
Separators with such splendid results. 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power 
and wear, skims cleaner and delivers 
a richer, smoother cream. 


See and tty De Laval 
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Brings you any size New Ratterfly Cream 

Separator direct from factory achine 

earns its own cost and more before you 

pay. We aus te Lowest Prices and pay- 

ments as AN 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH cue 

No interest—No extras. Every machine guar. “4 
anteed a lifetime against defects in material 

and workmanship. : 


30 Days’ FREE Trial on your farm at 


our ri isk. arly 
d turr 





200 .900 in use to clear u 
-¥ rie dex eae DOVER Me se nadand 
23ca Marshall Bivd. Ghicage, a 





CROSS DRIVE WAY 
ELEVATOR 


“Built Strongest 
No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users, 

LISERAL FREE TRIAL 

<j ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
ee Cornrunssame direction as buck- 
~~ ets. Elevate Oats, Wheat, Ear 
- Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 


Runs Easiest. 
Lasts Longest.” 





i}, Save-the-Horse 
Si ot | baal tebe 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
shoulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness, 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Send for free book (64 pages, iMustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book ntains results 
and discoveries of our 35 years ‘on ating horses, 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL Company 
oi State St inghamton, N. Y. 
Jave-the-Horse 4s sola with signed guare 
antee by druggists or sent prepaid. 








, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal “<r 
end 1 R _ "Roofing, Paint s, ete. My Direct-From- 
Fact -Freight P: aid Plan will sa ve you fully 's the “| 
usual st. My tow fac ‘tory prices and high quality can't be beat, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
See the mone y you can save. Over One 
Million satisfied customers. Evs rything 
guaranteed We shi 44 hours. Don’t buy 
until you get my Money Saving Catalog. 
(14) ont ee FENCE & Pon Eco 

-22 Cleveiand, Ohio 


on Fences 








NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 


Faetory to ' ‘You. We Pay the Freight. ‘i saved $22.40" 


says Geo. E. Walfod, Huron County, Mich, 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog, 


KITSELMAN BROS. , Dox 220 Muncie, Ind. | 
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Fine for Truck Gardeners, 
Smal! Farms, 


Weods—Grasses wns 
—mow themn wit with 8 toot 
Cutter Bar Attachment 
on Shaw Garden Tractor. 


By to operate. 


Special rfc 2 Speed Gear 
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— Write TODAY 


Prompt shipments guaranteed. 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. sF.1, ‘Galesburg, Kansas 
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VEALED THREE CALF CROPS 


Leslie Slote of St. Joseph county 
Michigan, made a little over a thousand 
dollars in nine months from three crops 
of veal from fifteen cows. With veal high 
in price and labor for the dairy herd hard 
to secure, the veals proved profitable 
milkers. 

He bought fifteen cows, heavy springers, 
— them up wherever they could be 

und. When their calves came, they were 
allowed to nurse their dams. Slote found 
that some of the heavier milking cows 
would veal two calves about as rapidly 
as one for two or three months after 
freshening. So from dairymen supplying 
a city nearby with whole milk, he bought 
dairy calves at three dollars each when 
they were three days old. 

Slote says that you should never take 
a@ cow’s calf away from her and give her 
another, for she will fight the second calf. 
Give her the second calf while she is still 
suckling her own. Then she will fight 
neither of them and as soon as her own 
calf is — the foster calf is taken on 
as tho he belonged to. the family. The 
price for the veals gradually declined, the 
first ones in the spring selling for the most 
and the last ones bringing the least be- 
cause they were in competition with the 
crop of dairy veals generally turned off 
in the fall, since most dairymen have their 
wig freshen in the fall now.—I. J. M., 

nd. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 

The fad of questions and answers has 
suggested itself to Fay E. Bailey. tester 
for the Webster, Iowa, cow testing asso- 
ciation as a mean of checking up on 
your dairy practices. Here are some of 
his questions: 

1. What will you feed the cows next 
winter? 

At what age will 
when the bull runs loose? 

3. What will be the production of the 
dam of your next sire? 

4. How much fat did your high ‘cow 
produce last month? 

5. What would be the profit on your 
low cow if corn was 75 cents and butter- 
fat 35 cents? 

6. How much butterfat did you feed 
the pigs last month? 

7. How much should a cow 
to be a profitable cow? 

8. When should cows be turned on 
bluegrass pasture? 

9. What is. the hauling charges on 
those two cans of milk you haul to the 
creamery every morning? 


heifers freshen 


produce 


HIGH GRADE MILK 


The increasing demand for high grade 
milk and dairy products makes it im- 
portant that right methods of handling 
be observed. M. J. Prucha, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois urges producers to keep 
the utensils, the barn, the cows and the 
milker clean. Don’t depend on the strainer 
to remove the dirt but keep dirt out of the 
milk in the first place. Feed wholesome 
feeds and don’t expose milk to o lors. 

To improve the kee ping quality of milk, 
keep down the number of bacteria. This 
is done first by keeping the cows clean. 
Then watch the pails and cans for they 
are the largest source of bacteria. Wash 
well and then steam or scald or sterilize 
with a chemical sterilizer. 

Cool milk promptly to 60 degrees F. 
A-grade milk must be cooled to 50 de- 
grees. Prucha finds that the man is the 
most important factor in the production 
of high grade milk. 


May Rose Daisy, a mature guernsey 
cow owned by E. C. Peck, Summit county, 
Ohio, is now state champion in her class. 
She produced 17,717.6 pounds of milk 
containing 840.8 8 pounds of butterfat in one 
year. 












A PRACTICAL MILKHOUSE 


The milkhouse shown here was built 


by George Plum of Vernon county, Mis- 


souri. The outside dimensions are 20x 
16 feet. The total cost, which did not 











The building was a necessity because a 
very high grade of whole milk is sold to 
i city retail trade. 

A concrete foundation and floor keeps 
the building high and dry and makes it 
easy to keep clean. Just thru the wall 
from the pump, which is outside the 
building, the cooler has been placed. 
When the milker comes from the barn, 
he empties his pail into the cooler by 
the door. A drying rack runs across one 
side of the house and a table and wash- 
ing vat across the other. An oil stove 
for heating water is at one end. 


GRAIN TO SUPPLEMENT PASTURE | 


When the green pasture beckons to the 
bellowing herd just released from a long 
winter’s confinement and you turn out 
the cattle, do you close up the feed bin? 

A. J. Cramer, chief Wisconsin cow 
tester, says his records show that it pays 
to feed grain even when cows are turned 
out to pasture. He says cows profit by 


grain feeding and pasture in a number of | 


ways. 

In the first place, pastures are pro- 
longed when not grazed too closely. An 
increased production of milk and butter- 
fat is obtained because of the better bal- 
anced ration. Then, too, the grain feeding 
keeps the cows in good belly flesh and 
tends to counteract the laxative effect of 
fresh pasture so that more economical 
production results. And, if the grain 
feeding is continued thruout the summer, 


cows go into winter quarters in better | 


shape. 

A twelve-year-old Guernsey cow in the 
Genessee-Eagle Wisconsin cow testing 
association, demonstrated that grain 
feeding on pasture pays. During the four 
summer months she was fed grain, she 
produced 1,117 pounds more milk and 
{2 pounds more butterfat than she did 
during the same four months the previous 
year when no grain was fed. Her grain 
cost was $13.75 while the increase in milk 
yield brought $33.50 more, leaving an in- 
crease of $19.75. 

This cow received eight pounds of the 
following grain mixture daily while on 
pasture: 100 pounds hominy, 200 pounds 
wheat bran, 100 pounds ground oats, and 
100 pounds linseed oilmeal. 

Good commercial mixtures are avail- 
able, too, suitable for feeding at this time, 
and they eliminate the mixing labor at a 


time when farm help is at a premium.— | 


O. A. H., Ill. 


HEAT AND ICE BY WIRE 
Continued from page 42 


surface of the water. They are so cold 
that they are always covered with a thick 
layer of ice. 

The Meyerhoefers cool about eight 
cans of milk a day. The current for this 
job averaged 114 kilowatt hours a month 
during the period from April to December, 
1926. Thus, ice by wire entirely takes the 
place of a farm ice house. It does away 
with the labor of putting up ice in the 
winter and the dolly chore of getting it 
Out in the summer, 


include Plum’s labor, was around $160. 
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. . and it does 
me good because 
I eat it daily 


Of course, it’s natural to 
want foods that are good 
for us. But it’s just as nat- 
ural to eat every day only 
the foods that daily tempt 
us. 


That’s the very reason 





that millions of people eat delicious 


Post’s Bran Flakes every morning. 
They make it a daily habit because 
they like it, and they know it’s doing a 
lot to keep them fit. 


As everyone knows, natural bulk is 
essential to regularity and health. And 
bran is one of our best sources of nat- 
ural bulk. But bran does good only 
when eaten regularly. And morning 
after morning your appetite will wel- 
come Post’s Bran Flakes with fresh 
delight. 


Millions of people have formed a 
new daily health habie since the Postum 
Company made bran so good to eat. 
Millions now get required bulk every 
day because they have found a “bulk 


everybody—every day . . eat 

















food” they really like. 
~ In addition to bulk, this 
delicious health cereal also 
provides:phosphorus, iron, 
protein, carbohydrates, 
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24) and the essential vitamin- 
%z| BB. All are elements im- 
“-) portant to well-being. 

2g Start now and get in the 
cA habit of eating Post’s 


Bran Flakes every day as 
an“Ounce of Prevention.” 
Enjoy it plain, with milk or cream. 
Try it with various fresh fruits and 
berries. Have it served in the form of 
inviting cookies, muffins and bread. 
Delicious .. .in any form! 

Free—Send for an “Ounce of Preven- 
tion” package—At your request we will 
send you free an “‘Ounce of Preven- 
tion” package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has important bear- 
ing on health. 





PostTUM COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
Dept. B-106, Battle Creek, Mich. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post Toasties, 
Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts and 
Instant Postum. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


Post’s BRAN FLAKES 








as an ounce @- of prevention 


Your farm feeds Wellville’s growing army 


The countless 


men, women and children in that mighty army which 
travels the “Road to Wellville” draw their daily sustenance from the 


Oe ne 








farm and its resources. ; 
Our advertising brings new recruits each day and provides a steadily 
widening market for the farmers’ milk and grain. é 
Write for “The Road to Wellville.”” This book contains much valu- 
able information on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It 
supplies the housewife seasonal menus and recipes. A copy will be 


sent to you on request. 
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Every farm needs a Surveyor’s Level! 
This leveling stand, at a trifling cost, 


will serve your purpose 


tions and roadways— 
drainage and irrigation ditches 
—drain tile and water pipes 
—and dozens of other uses— 
a surveyor’s level is a neces- 
sity on the farm. 


Fess laying out founda- 


The Stanley Leveling Stand 
can be set up on any conve- 
nient post, fence, crowbar, or 
tripod. Price complete with 


spirit level and level sights 
$6.95. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate this instrument. 


Ask him also for the small Stanley 
Catalog No. SK-50. It describes 
many useful Stanley Tools. As 
every farm needs tools of all kinds, 
you should have a copy of this 
catalog for ready reference. If your 
hardware dealer cannot supply you 
write direct to The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn, 


STANLEY TOOLS ... the full line includes: 


Planes Butt gauges Chisels 
Saw sets 
Mitre boxes Rules * 
Bit braces 


Levels Hand drills 
Hammers 
Breast drills Vises 


Screw drivers 

Squares and 
Bevels 

Doweling jigs, etc. 


Send for small Catalog No. Sk50 











STANLEY TOOLS 














MORE PROFIT IN BALING rrer 
Bale yourown hay an: r neighbors’ with the Labor- & 
sing Reso tod Rea zak ew A ating 
eee Tatorsnation: pictures, and Sur Specet 30 Oey Tral Stor. Write Bigs 


THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Leavenworth, 


1302 Ottawa Street 








WANTED | 


Manwith Car = 


} 
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On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
fence necessary. Hundreds now making 
$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
@ll others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
ell make business come your way. Business 
permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
Bale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO,, Dept. 233, Freeport, IL 





Easy Way to 
Get Rid of Rats 


Inexpensive Home System Knocks’Em 
Winding—Easy to Use—They 
Leave Overnight. 


Rats are more dangerous than disease! They 
kill livestock, spread disease germs and eat their 
weight in gold! At last a chemist has discovered 
a simple remedy that works like magic. You can 
rid your whole premises of these dangerous pests 
overnight. Rats seek this delicious remedy, eat 
it greedily—and leave the house to die outdoors! 
No offensive odors. Users say it gets amazing 
results. 

The discoverer of this new remedy is so sure that 
it will quickly rid your place of rats that he offers to 
send a full size $2 package at the wholesale price of 
only $1.30. Send no money: simply mail your name 
and address to Bam Chemical Co., 331 First Ave.; 
Columbus, Ga., and the remedy will be sent im- 
mediately. After a week’s use, if your rats haven't 
disappeared, the remedy costs you nothing. This 
guarantee isironclad, Write now, (Adv.) 
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NOW HE GETS A BONUS 


Better methods of handling milk now 
bring one Illinois farmer a bonus for 

de A milk in place of the price cut o1 
grade C he formerly received. And no 
more work is involved either, just a smal! 
change in methods. 

J. M. Brannon of the dairy bacteriology 
department at the University of Illinois 
reports the case. The man concerned was 
delivering five cans of milk to a milk 

lant and receiving a grade of C on it 

hus he did not even get average price 
for his milk, the average price being paid 
for grade B milk. 

One of the five cans of milk which hx 
was delivering was night’s milk and while 
the farmer thought that he had cooled it, 
the temperature probably did not get 
much lower than 60 degrees. If it did get 
below this point, it did not stay there for 
any length of time. At any rate, when this 
can of milk was examined in the morning, 
it was found to have 1,150,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, while the biggest 
count in any of the four cans of morning’s 
milk was 43,000 bacteria a cubic centi- 
meter. The lowest was 6,000. Thus if it 
had not been for the single can of night’s 
milk, this farmer probably would have re- 
ceived a grade of A on his milk and been 
paid a bonus. 

The evening following the examination, 
the night’s milk was properly cooled and 
the following morning the milk was found 
to have but 92,000 bacteria a cubic centi- 
meter. Facilities also were present to cool 
the morning’s milk before delivery and in 
this way the bacterial content of this milk 
was held down to the point where the 
highest count in any one of the four cans 
was 8,700 bacteria a cubic centimeter 
Overnight this farmer’s milk changed from 
grade C, for which he had been taking a 
price cut, to grade A, for which he received 
a bonus. 

Warm weather makes it possible for the 
bacteria in milk to multiply rapidly. Con- 
sequently, all milk must be cooled at once 
to 50 degrees. This temperature will not 
stop the growth of bacteria but it slows 
it up so the milk can be delivered to the 
milk plant before itisdamaged. Night’s 
milk is responsible for reduced grades on 
a great amount of milk. 


DEHORNING WITH POTASH 


“We prefer the caustic method to the 
saw,” said Jens Pederson of Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, ‘‘because it isso simple. It 
is inexpensive and at the same time there 
is less torture about it. If it is done at the 
right time, it leaves the head neat and 
clean, and there is no trouble from scurs. 

“Our plan is to apply the caustic potash 
when the calves are from four to six days 
old. At that time the little horn can be 
felt as a thickening of the skin. We clip 
the hair off with scissors where the potash 
is to be applied. The spot is wet slightly 
and the caustic stick rubbed over the sur- 
face until the hair and the outer layer of 
the skin comes off. It is necessary to rub 
then only until the tender layer of the 
second skin becomes pink. It is not neces- 
sary to rub until the blood comes. 

“This is the plan that we have followed 
for a number of years and we have but 
one cow in the herd that started horns 
after the treatment. When the potash 
stick is used it should be wrapped with 
paper or cloth so that it will not come in 
contact with the hand. It is just as effec- 
tive in burning off the skin as in removing 
the horns. Where this method is to be 
used with success, the potash must be 
applied before the horn starts, that is, 
when the calf is a week old or less.”— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


Octavia’s Jolly Mabel, a Jersey owned 
by E. T. Comp, Morris county, Kansas, 
now holds the state record for mature 
cows. She produced 11,914 pounds of 
milk containing 789.4 pounds of butter- 
fat in 365 days. 
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THE FARM FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICY 


Continued from page 7 


asked for payment on the outside in- 
stalled equipment, but it could not be 
allowed, simply because there was not 
one cent of insurance on any part of it. It 
was not contained “therein” or ‘‘within.” 
It was ‘‘without,’’ and in this particular 
case it was also without any insurance. 

This proved one of these fine-drawn 
affairs of company liability. If the case 
had gone before a jury it would have re- 
sulted in a tie, and a tie would mean a 
compromise, so they agreed on a payment 
of $200 for the lost windmill. 

This assured ought to have had specified 
in his policy, “On barn and windmill in- 

- ? y, ba 
stalled thereon,” then he would have col- 
lected his $400 with no additional cost for 
premium. 

The purchase and sale of farm insurance 
usually involves personal acquaintances— 
friendships—and that involves something 
akin to blind faith on the part of the 
farmer. Whatever the agent says about 
the insurance is accepted as correct by the 
assured. As a matter of factnothing the 
agent says “goes at adjustment time” 
other than what is written in the policy 
contract. In the event of fire, it will not 
be the agent who handles the adjustment, 
it will be a stranger-who is in the ez 
of the company, receives his pay chee 
from that same source, and whose first 
duty is to his employer. 

Sometimes, during loss adjustments, 
little incidents present themselves comical 
in their make-up and of such trivial im- 
portance the adjuster feels safe in laughing 
aloud. I recall one such that happened to 
a Wisconsin farmer. It carried a ons. 

This farmer had considerable fodder to 
run thru the shredder, he gvas short of 
equipment to the extent of one wagon and 
rack, this he borrowed from a neighbor. 
During the shredding operations someone 
became careless with his cigarette and 
directly a hat fire was being fought by all 
hands. The fire was finally extinguished, 
but not before it had consumed the shred- 
der and three wagons loaded with fodder. 

The assured was well fixed with insur- 
ance, resulting in his loss being borne by 
the company, all of it except one item, 
neighbor’s wagon and rack. That part of 
it the adjuster refused to allow. 

“Certainly the company should pay 
for my neighbor’s wagon and rack,” stated 
the assured. “I have plenty of insurance, 
the outfit was burned here on my place 
while in my care. It’s part of my loss.” 

“Very true, it’s part of your loss,” 
agreed the adjuster. ‘But here’s the 
point you seem not to have considered. 
Your policy is liable only for the items 
mentioned therein, and while on the prem- 
ises as herein described. The wagon and 
rack didn’t belong to you, and one cannot 
insure that which is not his.” 

“Oh, don’t bother to argue it with 
him,” spoke up the neighbor who had 
been listening to the discussion. “We 
should worry, I have the outfit insured, 
I'll collect the loss from my company.” 

So, neighbor sent in a loss notice to 
his company, and when the adjuster 
arrived and learned the facts he, likewise, 
refused to pay, for neighbor’s policy tread 
exactly as do all Saaioall farm-fire 
policies: “While On The Premises As 
Herein Described,” and the outfit was 
off those described premises at time of 
the loss. 

There is.just one way in which to fully 
protect the subject of your insurance, 
and that is to understand all about it. It 
cannot be understood if the policy con- 
tract has not been read. 

To read and understand is insurance 
against insurance mistakes. While. some 
of the observeiions made in this article 
regarding the eoverage of the policy con- 
tract may not strictly apply in all states, 
the important point is to understand just 
what your policy covers. 
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Ford Timers 


Oil the Timer liberally with 3-in One every 200 miles 
and every spark will be a hot one, right on time! 


3-in-One never gums or dries out. Keeps contact 
points bright and clean. Oils perfectly. 


Josephine Clarke, Transcontinental 
Ford Driver, Learns About 3-in-One 


During Miss Clarke’s first of four trips across the 

country she had a great deal of Timer trouble. The 

last time she was stalled at night, a long way from 

a town. But here she learned something of value 

to you. She says: es 
“While we were having a new Timer put on we asked amp 3-in-One, used 
the mechanic why we had so much Timer trouble. mee = Tesularly, saves 
He ran his finger thoughtfully around inside of the al repairs to start- 
Timer and replied, “Too miuch caked oil and dirt. You . er andgenerator 
wouldn’t have any trouble if you'd use 3-in-One Oil.’ oe ae a 


“Since that time we have driven across the continent 
three times, always oiling the Timer every day with 
3-in-One Oil.” 

JOE L. CLARKE, 278 Church St., Lockport, N. J. 


Keep a Handy Can of 3-in-One in a door pocket 
and you will be surprised how often you will use it. 
Prevents rust and tarnish on nickeled parts, and is 
sure death to squeaks ! 


Prominent horn 
manufacturers 


3-in-One is not an ordinary mineral oil, It’s a scien- im recommend the 
tific compound of several high grade oils resulting > : 
in a blend of qualities that no single oil can have. 
For sale everywhere in Handy Cans and Bottles. 


FREE e Generous sample and illustrated cir- 
© culars. Request themona postal card, 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York 
33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 
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Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set Enjoy the pleasure of motor 

ing without having to mend punc 

tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble Write today for sample 
and prices We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unasnagned 
territory 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Street Madiothan, Texas 








Brand new models, vastly improved. : 
Unexcelied by any in World for closers 
i ing, easy turning and conven- 

x nick cleaning i 
tary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk, 
Makes thick or thin cream perfectly. %&§ 
Seven sizes, from 850 lb. to one-cow size. 
PROM PT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as 





Tells about our sensational money ~~ 
offer; our low prices, free servicing 
mew models. Write for it TODAY. 


Separator Co. 
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Pullets Need Good Care Now 


The Laying Stock Is in the Making 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


the best layers. Also they return the most profit. This is 

the statement of Mrs, Louis Tangeman of Auglaize county, 
Ohio. She has been very successful in developing pullets into 
profitable layers. Her first principle is to start with healthy 
and vigorous stock. She purchases day-old chicks from a state 
accredited hatchery. By doing this she makes certain that the 
chicks are from high producing strains and that the parent stock 
of the chicks has been well grown and of a vigorous type, as 
well as having proved to be of high egg-laying ability. Such 
chicks as she purchases cost more but she says that they have 
proved to be well’ worth the extra cost. 

She grows her chicks on clean ground so that they shall not be 
likely to become infected with disease germs and parasites. To 
provide for growing the pullets on clean ground, she sees to it that 
the brooder house is moved each year to a location where no 
chickens have run the preceding year. 

She feeds her young flock liberally from the start, contending 
that only by so doing can maximum growth and early maturity 
be obtained. The chicks are first fed 
when they have reached the age of 
about seventy-two hours. The first 
feeding consists of rolled oats. This 
is placed on heavy 
cardboard and left be- 
fore the chicks for half- 
hour periods five times 
each day. During the 
first four or five days, 
hard-boiled eggs to the 
extent of 20 percent by 
weight are odded to the 
rolled oats. After that 
and until the chicks 
are ten days of age, 
rolled oats without the 
eggs are fed. 

When the chicks are 
ten days of age, she 
begins feeding scratch 
feed. This consists of 
cracked corn and 
cracked wheat. This is 
fed three times per 
day and the chicks are 
given all they will 
clean up in fifteen min- 
utes. This mixture of 
scratch feed is used 
until the chicks are 
six weeks of age, at 
which time a change 
is made to a mixture 
of three parts cracked 
corn and one part of 
whole wheat. This is 
used as the scratch 
feed until the pullets 
are ready to be put in 
o laying house in the 
fall. 

At the age of two 
weeks the pullets are 
taught to eat from a self-feeder and 
from that time the mash is kept con- 
stantly before them. The mash that 
is used thruout this entire period con- 
sists of yellow corn meal to the ex- 
tent of one-half of the weight. The 
other half consists of equal parts of bran and standard middlings. 
No meatscrap or tankage is used in the mash. The reason for this 
omission is the fact that skimmilk or semi-solid buttermilk is 
fed to furnish the protein elements so necessary to growth. 

Home-grown feeds figure largely in making up both the scratch 
feed and the mash. Wheat and corn are grown rather extensively 
on the Tangeman farm. Thus the scratch feed is all home-grown. 
Since one-half the mash consists of yellow cornmeal, only the 
bran and shorts must be bought. Mrs. Tangeman says that this 
is not only an economical plan but it insures a plentiful supply of 
first-class feeds at all times. 

JMilk in some form is fed this flock from the time the chicks are 
quite small. Usually this is semi-solid buttermilk. The Tange- 
mans run a dairy but at most times they sell all the whole milk. 
They find it more profitable to do this and then purchase the 
semi-solid for the chicks. The semi-solid buttermilk is purchased 
in quantities in order that a cheaper price may be obtained and 
also in order to save the time and annoyance that might be 


Pie best’ that are strong, vigorous and well grown make 











Now is the time to develop the layers for next fall 


caused if they secured it only in small amounts. The semi-s 
buttermilk is fed each morning and evening in clean wood 
troughs. In order to induce the chicks to eat a sufficient quant 
of it, the amount of water furnished the flock is cut down. 

I noticed that this flock always has plenty of free range. T! 
range is more than a place for the young birds to exercise. It i 
lace for the husky, growing chicks to eat a supply of green feed. 

‘his green feed contains the vitamins and other food eleme: 
that are necessary in securing proper growth and development 
the pullets. Oats, rye and rape sowed in the odd patches arou: 
the orchard and lots provide a succession of green crops and add 
to the variety of feed. Also the clover field, which is a part of the 
farm rotation, furnishes green feed until late in the fall. All this 
cuts down the expense for other feed as well as adding to th 
health and thrift of the flock. 

One distinctive part of the plan of growing the pullets on this 
farm is to separate the roosters almost as soon as they can be 
distinguished from the pullets. This is accomplished by the 
time the roosters have reached a weight of one pound. This 

practice provides more room for the 
growing pullets and also does away 
with the probability of the pullets 
being annoyed by the roosters. | 

The early fall is a 
critical and important 
season with the pul- 
lets, says this success- 
ful poultry keeper. At 
that period when so 
many folks are allow- 
ing their pullets to 
hustle for themselves, 
she watches their needs 
and plans for their de- 
velopment just as care- 
fully as earlier in the 
season. Mrs. Tange- 
man removes the pul- 
lets from the brooder 
house to the laying 
quarters before any of 
them have started lay- 
ing. This is done as 
quietly as possible. 
After being placed in 
the laying house, the 
pullets are confined 
within it for a few 
days to accustom them 
to the new quarters 
During that time they 
are fed exactly the 
same feeds as they are 
accustomed to receive 
Everything is kept 
quiet and orderly so 
that there shall be no 
frightening of the flock. 

The laying house is 
thoroly cleaned and 
disinfected before the 
pullets are put into it. 
This is done to rid the 
place of any lice or mites or any dis- 
ease germs that may have been left 
by the hens that occupied the quar- 
ters the preceding year. It is an out- 
standing admission on the part of 
other poultrymen :n the locality that 
the Tangeman flock is unusually hardy and healthy. The owner 
states that to her mind the well-grown, well-developed and well- 
fed bird is the one most capable of withstanding disease. This is 
another reason for her painstaking care and liberal feeding. 

Two or three dozen eggs from each pullet early in the winter 
when prices are high pay well for the extra feed and care. The 
flock has always shown a big profit over the cost of feed and 
other items of expense. The fact that the pullets have been well 
developed and have been brought into laying early in the fall is 
doubtless an important factor in producing an average of 167 
eggs per hen, which was the soul of the entire flock of young 
hens last year. 

Don’toverlook the fact thatevery chicken which reachestheage of 
six months represents an investment in labor, fuel, feed, etc., of 
aboutone dollar. If every poultry raiser realized thatevery young 
bird six months of age represented one dollar of his good money, 
pullets would get better care. After a tiresome brooding season, 
there is too much tendency to let the birds shift for themselves, 
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In the past there has been too general a feeling that it was 
more difficult for folks in the country to obtain and enjoy 
modern conveniences in the home than it was for city people. 

This feeling is rapidly disappearing. Farmers certainly 
are entitled to the conveniences of running water, good lights, 
and other modern equipment in the home. 


Most assuredly, one purpose of your farming operations 
is, or should be, to provide for you and your family these 
many comforts. “The Farm Home Can Be Made A Palace,” 
and it is your inalienable right to aspire to the most pleasant 
and comfortable surroundings possible. 


Can You Guess The Weather? 


All of us have our pet theories in forecasting weather 
conditions. One common favorite is, “If It Rains Before 
Seven, It Will.Quit Before Eleven.” There are many others, 
most of which are right so much of the time that they seem 
quite dependable. 


However, in an article by Professor Van Cleef, in the 
July number he tells how you can, at small expense, forecast 


weather conditions from twenty-eight to forty-eight hours 
in advance with almost scientific accuracy. 


Because of the importance of the weather to farm people 


we urge you to read this article carefully when your July 
number reaches you. 


Our Mutual Problems 


Your problems and ours are identical. 





“The Farm Home Can Be Made a 





Palace” 
—David Rankin 


An article, which will appear in the July number by a 
farm woman, Katherine A. Smith, tells how her family 
secured all of the conveniences of the city home. They 
acquired these one at a time as circumstances permitted, but 
they went ahead with their plans, realizing that obligations 
would be met if anticipated in a businesslike way. The 
planning was a big part of the enjoyment. 


You, too, can start now to look forward to the day when 
your home will be all that you want it to be. Be sure to read 
this most interesting article in the July number. 


Cooperatives—Two Kinds 


Fred Wilmarth has made an exhaustive study of cooper- 
tives and is unusually well-qualified to discuss their value. 
In an article which will appear in the July or August number, 
he shows the difference between centralized cooperatives and 
the local neighborhood cooperatives operated entirely by the 
people who are vitally interested. 


There is a very definite distinction between these two 
kinds of cooperative marketing and we believe that this are 
ticle will be of very real value to you whether you are now 
in a cooperative or you are planning to help organize one. 


Cooperation is the watchword of the people today and 
you will find Mr. Wilmarth’s discussion of this subject most 
instructive and interesting. 





We want to serve you in every possible way. 
Through the hundreds of. suggestions we can 
offer in Successful Farming, we'd like to help 
you make your farm more profitable, thereby 
enabling you to enjoy more and more the 
comforts of life. 

Name 








In order to make the farm home a palace 


as Mr. David Rankin has suggested, we must P.O 





study our problems earefully and must make 
our farms sufficiently profitable to secure the 
wherewithal to provide these comforts. 

Name 





We’re sure you believe in our sincerity and 


the dependability of the articles that appear P.O 





in every copy of Successful Farming. We 
believe you’d like to have your neighbors 
profit by Successful Farming, and we’d 





you’d talk to them about letting you send in 


their subscriptions. You will be entitled to P.O. 





a 40% commission on all (other than your 
own) subscriptions that you send us. 


Watch your own subscription. If it’s ex- Name 





piring soon, be sure to renew it promptly so 


you won’t miss a single copy of the magazine. P.O. 





Successful Farming, 


*“‘The Farmers’ Service Station’”’ 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ for subscriptions to 
Successful Farming, as follows: 
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WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters 


Worms have come to be one of the great poultry scourges. 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 














SUCCESS WITH WYANDOTTES 


parasites in fowls, including: 


a ready prey to diseases. 


pect worms. 


shock to fowls’ systems. 





Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 
Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch ie~g, 

These masses of worms, hundreds of them, vcauce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 


When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs’ and wattles, sus- 


DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest poultry authorities as a 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. 
in your flock this easy, quick way. 

The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no 
You worm your fowls on full feed. When 


10-day Treatment is completed, continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a, which controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. If it does 
not rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your invest- 
ment is a profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer 
and he will refund your money. We reimburse the dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Stop worm ravages 

















“HOW TO GET 24 
EGGS FOR 5c” is 
the title of this inter- 
esting booklet sent to 
you FREE! 


Tells the actual experience of poultry experts 
and thousands of farmers who are getting more 
than two dozen extra eggs from each hen in 
their flock by using REEF BRAND PURE 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL. 
REEF BRAND is the digestible oyster shell that 
builds egg shell for the hen faster and easier 
than any other medium . . by many hours. It’s 
pure, clean, odorless and dustless, and every 
flake is uniform in size. 
SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


\ Reef Brand, 
CRUSHED 


INC. 


Send the information how I can get 24 EXTRA cggs 
for 5c from each hen in my flock, 





N 

PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Many at less than half former 
price! Valuable poultry manual 
and details this big chick sale 


ee. 
Miseour! State Hatchery 
38 Butler, Mo. 





Better Chicks 


HICKS grow faster, 
larger, stronger, and 
feather quicker when 
Chick Size Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell-Flake is kept 
before them all the time. 


Sold by all 
feed dealers 











POR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Broadway, N. Y. 





John Hutchison and his wife in Bent 
county, Arkansas, have had unus 
success with white wyandottes. 1 
flock is of Regal Dorcas foundati: 
bought direct from John 8S. Martin. Mu 
of their success is due to their methods 
of feeding and caring for their flock. They 
have had a great deal of showring success, 
receiving many prizes both on the beauty 
and utility of their birds. Hutchiso1 
says: ‘We chose the white wyandottes 
because they are a triple purpose fow! 
They are excellent layers for a heavy 
breed and unsurpassed for a table fowl. 
We find them an ideal broiler chicken as 
they develop rapidly. Often the cockerels 
make six pounds without becoming 
staggy. 

“We cull our birds very closely. As 
we trapnest our whole flock of pullets the 

ear thru, our culling for egg production 
is done with the trapnest, which we have 
found to be the only infallible method 
While the Hogan system, which is the 
basis of all other so-called systems, is far 
better than none, the trapnest record is the 
true test. 

“We get our pullets into their perma- 
nent quarters as early as we are able to 
make room for them. If this is delayed 
until late in the fall, it will have the efiect 
of setting them back and seriously affects 
the winter egg production. We feed a 
laying mash asfoliows: 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds bran, 100 pounds shorts, 
50 pounds ground oats, 50 pounds alfalfa 
leaf meal, 50 pounds meatmeal and 4% 
pounds fine salt. The meatscrap is sup- 
ane by feeding considerable sour 
milk. 

“Our scratch feed consists of corn 
chops and wheat fed lightly in the morn- 
ing and heavily at night. Germinated 
oats are fed at one o’clock. In the winter 
we use an oat sprouter, but as soon as the 
weather gets warm, we put a tub of water 
in the woodshed; put the oats in burlap 
sacks, let them soak about half a day and 
then hang them up on nails. We dip these 
sacks in the tub of water once or twice a 
day, depending on the weather conditions, 
keeping them stirred up until they begin 
to mat, when they are ready to feed. 




















LARGEST ALL ELECTRIC HATCHERY IN NORTHWEST 


Note these low prices on FREEBORN QUALITY CHICKS. Move that 
brooder house to new ground and raise Freeborn Chicks chea 
ever before. 8. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorn—Wykoff, 
Smith Strain, Anconas, Sheppard Strain..... . onte J 
Barred and White Rocks—Royal Puritan, Fishel strain 
R. & 8. C. R. I. Reds Thompkins, Smith strain. ...... 
White Wyandotte, Blk. Minorcas, Fishel, Pape strain.. 
White and Buff Orpingtons, Cook Stephenson strains. 
White Minorcas, Lt. Brahmas 
Heavy Mixed (not purebred) 
Mixed for Broilers mostly light. .........+++seeseeeees 
No reduction on large orders 
Order direct from this advertisement. PROMPT shipment 100% 
LIVE ARRIVAL. PREPAID. 
Albert Lea Hatchery, Dept. A., Albert Lea, Minnesota 





«S% RaiseChicks Without Loss 


| ae Prof. Quisenberry’s new FREE Book Now Ready 

o% Shows how to raise more _chicks—less losses. Money 
M3 oultry secrete FREE, Quisenberry's 
NEW WAY made many poultrymen rich. Send 
name, address and kind of poultry you like. 


American Pty. School, Dept. 54, K.C., Mo. 








Mrs. Hutchison and some of the young chicks 


About a gallon of dry oats will do for 100 
hens. The number of sacks kept sprouting 
will depend on the amount fed and the 
weather, as they will sprout quicker in 
warm than in cool weather. 

“As soon as the cockerels reach broiler 
size, we begin culling and cull continu- 
ally, eliminating everything that we do 
not consider desirable for a breeder, sell- 
ing the culls on the market. This keeps 
the flock cleaned up and helps on the feed 
problem. We figure on saving enough for 
our own use and a surplus that will supply 
the demand of breeders. To save himself 
from the market, a cockerel must be free 
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from any defect that would disqualify 
him in the showroom, He must be good 
in type and color no matter what his 
breeding may be. Except during the 
breeding season, our flock has free range 
and large runs at all times. 

“A good poultry house must be abso- 
lutely tight on all sides except the front, 
which should be to the south. The front 
may be open or closed depending on the 


latitude but it must be so ventilated that | 


the interior will be dry at all times. There 
are a number of good poultry houses, but 
at present we are using the Arkansas 
house with an open front. We have found 
it necessary to use canvas or muslin sliding 
shutters in cold or stormy weather. 

“We begin feeding baby chicks when 
they are forty-eight nours old on a mix- 
ture of hard-boiled eggs, bran and oatmeal. 
We feed this six times a day for three days, 


when we add a small amount of commer- | 


cial chick scratch. It is better to feed 
small amounts and feed often. Give them 
fresh water and clean sand. After chicks 
are a week old, we feed a dry mash starting 
them slowly, taking it away part of the 
time the first few days. Green food of some 
kind is necessary for the health and 
growth of chicks. We feed lettuce, onions 
and sprouted wheat. Buttermilk or clab- 
bered milk greatly helps their digestion.” 
—G. W. F., Ark. 





FEED HENS WELL NOW 


With eggs at comparatively low prices, 
there is a tendency for farmers to neglect 
feeding their poultry. In fact, some are 
seriously considering withholding feed so 
as to reduce egg production with the 
expectation that when the hens are 
brought back into laying, they will be 
more productive than if they are fed so 
that production is maintained thruout the 
entire summer. This indeed would be a 
serious mistake. 

In the first place a hen in laying condi- 
tion is always more than paying for her 
feed. With feed at $2 per 100 pounds and 
eggs at 20 cents a dozen, a well-fed hen 
must lay from seven to eight eggs a 
month to pay for her feed. Any produc- 
tion over this amount will go toward pay- 
ing for labor and overhead expenses. 
During 1925 the average hen on the Mis- 


souri demonstration farms laid 91 eggs | 
from April Ist to November Ist, or an | 


average of 13 eggs per month. It is thus 
seen that a flock which does no better 
than did the average of these flocks has a 
good margin and that it is possible to 
realize comfortable returns on the above 
basis. 

Now suppose one saves two months’ 
feed by the starvation process and re- 
duces egg production one-half during four 
months. He has saved perhaps 20 cents 
worth of feed and has lost 44 cents worth 
of eggs. To regain this loss, each hen 
would have to lay a dozen extra eggs next 
winter, which she will not do. In fact, 
at Cornell university, reported in bulletin 
number 258, it was found that. hens sub- 
jected to such a starvation treatment 
August 11th did not lay even one extra 
egg during the winter even tho forced to 
molt early. In fact, from the date the 
experiment started until a year from the 
following November, the egg production 
per hen was 12 percent greater where the | 
birds were well fed all the time and the 
income above feed cost was 27 percent 
higher. 

One should remember that it is only 
when a hen is laying that one can expect 
any profit and he who skimps on feed 
now with the expectation that the fiock 
will recover its losses later on is sure to be 
disappointed. “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” is an old adage 
which the farmer must remember. In fact, 
it will behoove the farmer to get eggs and 
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Make $3000t0$10000 
a Year- hatching baby chicks 


—right on your 
own place 


YES, right on your own place—on your 

farm or town lot—in spare time—with- 
out previous experience, special buildings 
or a large capital to start—you can clear 
from $3,000 to $10,000 every year! How? 
Simply by hatching and selling baby 
chicks, That’s how hundreds of men and 
‘women on farms and in towns are clearing 
amazing profits. One man in Illinois made 
$5,856.33 ina month! Another in Iowa, 
made $20,000 in one season. Still another 
in Tennessee, with only two incubators, 
made$2250in one month. And wecould 
mention hundreds who have had the same 
big success hatching and selling baby chicks. 
























in one month last year. 


this opportunity! 


be handled in spare time. 


the big profits. 


Joseph D. Schultz of Mount Washington, Ohio, 
Started with one small Buckeve Mammoth Incuba- 
tor. Today he is operating Buckeyes with 25,000 
egg capacity. Think of his success. 





Needed—z Billion Baby Chicks 


No matter where you live you will find a tremendous 
demand for baby chicks already waiting for you. Today 
poultry-raisers ev i 
than hatching in small quantities. It’s better, cheaper and 
safer—a saving in time and work. Farmers and town folks 
operating Buckeye Mammoth Incubators tell us they have 
calls for twice, yes, even three and four times as many chicks 
as they produce. Right now in your locality there’s a crying 
need for more chicks! If you supply this need, you can’t help 
but make big profits! ‘ 


$4,000 Profit in One Month 


Hatching baby 
chicks offers you a 
large and new 
source of income. 
Don’t miss it. 
man in Indiana 
made $6,000 the very first season. 
A man in New Jersey more than paid 
for his equipment the first year and cleared $1,780 
other man in Illinois 
cleared $4,000 in a single month last yeart 
Profits like these can easily be yours if you grasp 


No Experience Needed 


Today about one-half of all the hatcheries use 
Buckeye Mammoth Incubators. Why? Simply 
because Buckeyes bring larger profits. Buckeye 

ings bigger profits because it invariably produces 
big hatches of large, sturdy chicks—because it 
saves time, labor and fuel—and takes a smaller 
investment to start. No special building re- 
quired. And Buckeye operates so easily it can 


You don’t need experience. We tell you every- 
i you need to know to get started and make 








are buying baby chicks rather 


Our Plan and personal advice makes 
success easy. Nothing left to chance. 


Money-Making Secrets FREE 
A All these money-making secrets are 
given in our new FREE book. It tells how 
you can start with limited capital, without 
experience or special buildings and make 
big profits at once. We will send you this 
amazing k, free—if you will simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It shows 
you how a man in Wisconsin cleared 
$10,000 in a year—how a man in Maine 
made $2,750 in a month—and how you 
can do the same thing! So act quick—fill 
out and mail coupon NOW! 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
2751 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 


Buckeye 


mammoth incubators 
Made in seven sizes, 1,008 to 12,096 egg- 
capacity. Heated by oil, electricity or gas. 
Can be operated in ordinary room. 


i 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, " 

2751 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. i 

t Send me, FREE, your new book and information about the | 

golden opportunity hatching baby chicks. j 

i in cali beh aed cbshbieess teases a ADIN onc vctsiedins | 

ONEY-MAKING ] Do you sell baby chicks? ...........++- Se 
Book tL What capacity incubator? ..........+++. Binte..cccssceeseee 





confidence. Bank Reference. Free Circular. Member 
American B. C. P. A 

100% Live Delivery Guar.—Prepaid 50 #100 500 
White and Brown Leghorns,........... 5 


Sheppard Anconas, ... } 00- 0 
Barred Rocks... .. opbbboonnse covensons 4 5.00- 9.00- 42.50 
White & Buff Rocks, Reds, woe 50- 10.00- 47.50 
White Wyandots, Bufi Orpingtons,.........6...+ 4 5.50- 10.00- 47.50 


Ly F MOT R OG an os 0900.00 0 00 0500 0000509600 ses 0 10- 32.50 
INKLER'S HATCHERY, Dept. 24, MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


. 4 
CHICKS from good, pure bred, vigorous flocks 
bred for heavy egg production. Cared for in a 
manner to insure the greatest vitality in the 
kag Chicks. Order direct from this ad in full 


ee eeeeee -$4.00-$ 7.00-$52.50 
sooe 4 7.5 






4.00- 7.4 





=a C.C.C. Hatcheries aga 


, Lower Prices, Big, husky, Purebred, 

Cert-O-Cuid, Smith-Hatched Chicks from 
farm ranged-Hogan Tested Flocks. Price per 100 
delivered postpaid to you: Rocks, Barred, 





= > © ¢.C. HATCHERIES 


White, Buff; Reds, 8. C. or R. C. Buff Orping- 

tons, $12. White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 

dottes, $13. Anconas, White or Brown Leghorns 

$9. Light Brahmas, $16. Jersey Black Giants $18 
rompt shipment. free. 

















profits whenever possible.—H. L. Kemp- 
ster, University of Missouri. 











Why tie up money weeks in 
advance? Big 32-page picto- 
rial, photographic chick book 
free. Leading breeds. Quick 
Service, Low Prices. | 
RICH. HILL HATCHERY 


Bex 519 Rich Hill, Mo. 








SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICK' 


fron CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


62 
4.75 
6.25 
6.7% 
6.00 
6.60 
6.50 
5.75 
4.% 
4.50 
4.00 





CHICKS. C. 0. D. D2 .ciae 


Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
t. University of Kentucky. 


Poultry 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,355W.4tb ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 
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52 
Aw useful machine 


that pays for itself 

in a few years, and 
lasts twenty or more, 
is a good buy. 


* * # 


A Case steel thresher 
does this, and also 
protects you from 
loss and damage 
to harvested crops, 
at no added cost. 


* * * 


It pays you a profit, 
protects you 
from serious losses 
and lasts so long 
that the cost is 
the smallest 
consideration. 


Mail the coupon. 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. F24 Racine Wisconsin 





manos mA MER Ya POT OFF 


aletesladientetnteatentatatenten 


Every grain grower should read 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your name and address for @ 


FREE copy. 


Name 
P.O. 
Slate 


STURDY sc> CHICKS 
DONT SEND MONEY-WE SHIP COD. 


From inspected, vigorous heavy layers. Fast Service. 
100% live delivery, prepaid. 50 100 300 500 
All Leghorns, Anconas - - - - $4.75 $9 $27 
Rocks, Reds, BIk. Minoreas - 5.75 il 33 
Wyandottes, Wh. & Buff Cope. 7 11 33 
Ass'td. Mostly Heavy Breeds - 5.25 10 30 
Jersey Black Giants 11.00 20 

Reference: First National Bank, Ada. Catalog Free. 
THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 3i, ADA, OHIO 

















Postpaid to your door. 5 
White, Buff & Brown Leghorns....|$ 
White, Barred & Buff Rocks...... 
reas. . 

ack Giants.,........--|2 

MIXED and Anconas............ 

ed Odds & Ends | 

Order from this ad, save time. Fine Free Catalog 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, 60x 5i 


SEND NO MONEY 22° CHICKS 


Just mail yourorder. WeshipC. O. D. and guarantee prepaid 
100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks; Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns 8c; Bd. and Wh. 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, Blk. Minorcas 10c; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Rocks llc; mixed 8c; all 
heavies 10c. Orders for 50 chicks 1c more, 25 chicks 2c more. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX 8, SILVERLAKE, IND. 


REILING'S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Amazingly low prices for the top-notch quality we offer. World 
famous egg strains giving you heavy layers :quick maturing for broilers. 
75,000 weekly. Real service. Beautiful colored catalog and prices 
free. REILING HATCHERIES, Dept. 111, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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SOUR MILK AND CODLIVER OIL 


Last year from a farm flock averaging 
259 hens, Mrs. J. P. Higgins of Cass 
county, Michigan, got a labor income of 
$1,342.54 or $5.18 per hen. This woman 
believes that part of her record was the 
direct result of raising her chicks cheaply 
and without loss. Her method makes 


| 
| 


use of both sour milk, of which they have | 


the usual farm supply, and codliver oil. 


Mrs. Higgins lets the chicks fast for | 


about 48 hours after hatching so the yolk 
in their bodies will be entirely absorbed 
before additional feeding is done. She 
has found that feeding too soon after 
hatching is a frequent cause of digestive 
troubles. 


| 


The first feed she gives is a mash mixed | 


in the following proportions: Ten pounds 
ground yellow corn, two and a half 
pounds of the best wheat middlings, ten 
ounces of pearl grit, ten ounces of steamed 
bonemeal, two ounces of salt and four 


| ounces of codliver oil. 


The beginning of the third day (their 
first day in the brooder house) this is put 


before the chicks in feeders and left about | 


an hour. They also have water before 


| them all the while. In the meantime, the 


sour milk is put before the chicks the same 
time the mash is, they must eat sour milk 
and mash during the same interval. In 


| about an hour, both the mash and sour 


| steel cut oats. 


milk are set up out of reach. 

The chicks get a scratch grain mixture 
composed of one part of cracked corn, 
one part cracked wheat and one part 
They get a little of this 


| grain mixture in the morning but the 
| most of it is fed at night. The chicks will 





eat ravenously of the grain and sparingly 
of the mash if given both free will. For 
about four days she gives them the mash 
only a limited time each day, giving the 








sour milk at the same time the mash is | 


before them. At the end of the sixth day, 
both the mash:and sour milk are before 
the chicks all the time. 

The right amount of grain for each 
chick at first, she finds, is about a thimble- 
ful per day and to get at the correct 
amount, she measures out as many 
thimblefuls as she has chicks and then 
gets the measure for the entire flock 


| from the sum of these measurements. 


To some these thimblefuls may seem 


| like “small stuff,” yet Mrs.-Higgins be- 


| guess and by golly.” 


lieves that a great many chicks fail to 
check thru the broiler or pullet account 
because too many of them are fed “by 
She practices ac- 
curate feeding and her results indicate 
that there is virtue im it.—I. J. M., Ind. 


CHICKEN PARALYSIS 
According to Dr. L. P. Doyle of Pur- 


| due University, chicken paralysis is now 


recognized as a distinct disease which is 





widely distributed and is causing heavy | 


loses. He maintains that worms do not 
cause paralysis in chickens. 
Birds affected with this disease con- 


| tinue to have good appetites and die in | 


| cannot reach a food supply. 


because 
When this 
disease is present in a flock, there are 


an emaciated condition 


| nearly always mature fowls showing a 
| peculiar type of blindness in which the 


colored part of the eye turns almost 
white. No cure has been found. Avoid 
hatching eggs from flocks so afflicted. 


Discontinue codliver oil 
before selling broilers to avoid having the 
meat tainted, says R. E. Gray of Ohio 
state university. Many poultry raisers 
feed codliver oil all the year but cut the 


amount ‘in half while the stock is on the | 


| 
! 


range. | 


| 


they | 


two weeks | 


June, 1927 


Guarantee Means 


19 years ago, the first Hinman Milker 
carried the above guarantee. 

From that day to this, so Hinman owner has 
ever had to buy a new valve to replace the 
original one. 


THIS GUARANTEE MEANS 
1. That from the start, the Hinmanidea 
has been to sell dependable,day-after-day 
machine milking — not just a machine. 

2. That the Hinman Valve, so simple it 
hasn’t even a spring, has to be reliable 
or we couldn’t afford to make that guar- 
antee. 

3. That of the two moving parts on the 
Hinman (aside from power) the onl 
one that needs factory attention to ad- 
justit, is protected by free service as long 
as you operate a Hinman Milker. 

Think what that guarantee means! Andthen 

get a// the facts. Find the other reasons why 

the Hinman is today ‘“‘the milker most dairy- 
men use.” 

Send for the Hinman Catalog. Write today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CQ, 
30th St., Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * SFANDARD®” Fe crRic 





ve cannot build up your 
flock of poultry from a bet- 
ter foundation than on that of 
the quality, health and vigor of 


Smith Hatched 
Chicks 


TheSmith47,000furnishesmore fresh 
air and oxygen to every egg through 
its forced dreft principle of incuba- 
tionthan any othertype of incubator. 
That’s why Smith Hatched Chicks 
are better, that’s why so many 
hatcherymen have built their success 
on Smith performance. 


if don’t know of a Smith i 
Reocheny in your vicinity, i 


The Smith Incubhator Company 








1984 W. 74th St. Cleveland. Ohio 
ona 








RABBITS 


Make big profits with Chinchilla Rabbits. Real Money 
Makers. Write for facts. 839 Comrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
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OHIO POULTRY DAY 


Last year 3,000 visitors were at the 
Ohio experiment station at Wooster on 
Poultry day. Plans are being made for 
even a greater event this year. Poultry 
day is Friday, June 17th, and Poultry 
day school, June 16th. 

One of the special features this year is 
Poultry day school which will permit the 
handling of certain subjects more in detail 


and give a better opportunity for consid- | 


eration of individual questions and prob- 
lems than is possible on Poultry day. A 
copy of the complete program for both 


days may be secured by addressing the | 


experiment station at Wooster. 











MORE PROFITS 
“Have just finished reading your 


poultry booklet. It surely contains 
many interesting subjects that 
should be of benefit to the poultry 
keeper. I was sorry to see the end 
come so soon.” ‘Thus one of our 
Illinois readers writes us regarding 
our poultry booklet, ‘““‘The Poultry 
Flock.” 

This booklet was prepared with 
the object of presenting in a brief 
space the latest and most practical 
methods of raising and caring for 
poultry. It contains 64 pages and 
many illustrations. It is easily read 
and carries no advertising. Send 
10 cents. to cover cost of mailing 
and postage. Address the Book 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











TO CHANGE BREEDS 


When one wishes to. change breeds of 
poultry, the best method is to send to 
good, reliable breeders for eggs or chicks 
and from them build up the flock, ac- 
cording to Irvin Hermann, LaSalle county, 
Illinois. ‘Take it slowly and do not bite 
off more than you can chew,” says Her- 
mann, who had sixteen pullets last spring 
raised last year.- He raised some 150 
chicks from them last season. 

“Get the best obtainable in the breed 
you wish, but do not get them in too large 
quantities, as you will be better able to 
care for a small number,” advises Her- 
mann.—G. C. T., Il. 


NEW BULLETINS 
Propagation of Game Birds, farmers’ 
bulletin 1521, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Michigan Shed Type Poultry House 
is the title of extension bulletin 48. Ask 
the Michigan state college, East Lansing, 
for a copy if you plan to build. 


Anyone can make self-feeders and 
watering stands from orange crates and 
other store boxes if they 
directions in extension circular 1441, 
‘Practical Poultry Equipment,”’ put out 
by the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
The little chicks must have such equip- 
ment to do well. | 
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Better Fence 
for Less Work 


Here are the steel fence posts you will find pay 
you best in long service, with less work to set 
up. Note the big features which save work and 


help make better fences. 


Banner Posts are not affected by frost. Your fence is 
grounded wherever a steel post is used and danger 
to your stock from lightning is greatly reduced. With 
Banner Posts the fence line can be burned off every 
year, thus getting rid of weeds, insects and rubbish. 

arm grows the best and biggest crops and 


The clean 
with the least labor and expense. 


Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


cAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with 
heavy backbone reinforcin ra They are GUARANTEED ¢o give the 
than any other steel fence post of same weight 

which ts used under similar conditions. An a. who will show that 
ave failed to give this 

service, will be supplied by us with new posts * free of charge and with- 


y coma of or longer service 
Banner Posts, purchased through his dea 


out delay. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘How Fences Increase Farm Earnings” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ber Sales \OBeen: Roos: Chtengo. New Youk. pemwen, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. pputisio. Detroit, 
cinnati, Louis, Kansas City, a ny Okiaboma City, Birm: 
t Lake 


ts Dallas, Denver 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
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REET PEETTORINNEES 


Curren rir 








Built likea railroad 
rail—stronger. 


ree | ancevsvavensennsseynent tear 


Frequent notches 
k any or every 








Special steel 
paint with pure 
linseed oil base. 
Battleship 
grey. ater 
proof and 
weather proof, 


Anchored solidlyas 
a rock by the slit 
wing anchor. 


COMPANY 
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FOR MANY YEARS WE HA’ BEEN ppeewcr NG 
AND SHIPPING SATISFACT CHICKS from ure 
bred. heavy laying Flocks. PRICES avec 
JUNE 6th. Full Live Delivery, Prepaid co 
White, Brown, Buff & Bik. Leghor -$ 8.504 $40.00 
Berred ss and White Rocks 5 1 
R. I js, Bik. Minoreas, Bi. Orpingtons. . 5. 11. 
White i aelaen Buff Rocks 6 1 
Wh. Minorcas. 100, = a” Mixed & Anconas, 100, $0. Light 
Mixed for Broilers, 100, othe: — vosweiiee Free Catalog. 
New W: New Washington, Ohio 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


ARE. BIC MONET We Scpply Stock 
= pay = following prices for all you raise: 
— ares $2 ench—New Zealands $3 each 
hinchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $. h. 
32-page illustrated book, catalog and co’ . 
alec copy of Fur Farming magazine, tells to 
ise skunk, mink, fox, etc.. for big profits, all for 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box sHolmes, Park, Missouri 
WHITE DIARRHEA, WORMS AND GERMS IN 
BABY CHICKS CAN BE ELIMINATED 
Prof. T. E. Quisenberry’s Chick Tonic and Diarrhea Remedy 
will do the work. Large can (enough for 500 chicks) postpaid 
$2.00. Write today for free advice on chick troubles. 
Not Bacillary Typ 


American Poultry Supply. Dept. 454, K.C. Mo. 


Our 17th Year. 
S. C. White and Brown 
“e 9c, Rocksand Min- 


orcas, 10c, Reds, 12c, H. B. 9c, L. B. Mixed 7c each, 
$1.00 books order- 100% gue baba Catalog. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


5 Michiges Accredited Chicks and Puliets 
Low Prices NOW Highest quality 
stock. Leading Varieties. Chicks 7 


cents and up. Pullets 85 cents and up 
KNOLL’S HATCHERY, Box 8, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Get real chicks at in 


CHi Te. ® prices from ; te ar- 


gest Trapnest Breed: ding Farm. 12 var- 
i 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, BOX 744, CLINTON, MO. 










































teties. State Accredi Free catalog. 









Strain. 2, Live Delivery 
Bl ys Br Bull & Bik. Leghorn had $4 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, Ti ds, Bik. Minorcas.. 5.25- 
pL Ww aad rte, Buff S Cape. < By. Minorea... 5.75-11.00- 52.00 
env . 
Light Mixed eo Other ze — “Catalog Free. 
it HATCHERY, Box FN’ WASHINGTON ,OHIO 


m b ASSE RASA CERT-O-t CULD Plocks of vy. Laying 













f inapecte od flocks. Full Live Delivery Guaran- 

od epaid. 300 egg Strain Wh. Leghorns, Br. Leg- 
Anconas, Heavy Mixed. 50. $5; 100, $9; 500, 
42. Barred & Wh. Rocks, Reds, Buff Orp ingtons, Bl. 
Minoreas wh Wyandots, 50 $5.50; 100, $10; 500 a Die- 
count on larger quantities. Free Catalog.Ref.-Montrose & unk 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, ‘Box. 35, MONTROSE, MO. 


BABY CHICKS Better quality. 

They cost no more 

Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selec- 

ted by expert trained and educated by 

Poultry Department ,Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., ox 13,  Gibsonburg, Ohio 
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REDUCED PRICES In ‘prove your Flocks wi pure 


Healt} Bree ‘ nd begs Prod 


ae t 
White K 






df 
4 
7.50. Ar 4 ' 
Re ds, $9 ( ‘ 
Minoreas, Wh. & & t hive POSTPAID. 
Ref.—First Natio ae Be x FREE CATALOG. 


Illinois Hatchery, Dept.7, Metropolis, III. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


) a. « Wh 





Hens and Males 
now half price. 






Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, ege bred 27 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests Catalog special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.O D. and guarantee@satisfaction. 


George B. Ferris 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





TENANT AND LANDLORD 


I will try to write something about farming, as 
I have been a farmer all my life. But I will frankly 
admit that I am like a great many other people. 

live on a farm and think I am a farmer and by 
driving thru the different states and localities in 
the states, I believe that ninety percent of the 
people that live on farms and call themselves 
farmers are not, just think they are, myself in- 
cluded. I will say that I can get more real agricul- 
tural information out of Successful Farming than 
any other farm paper I read and I have been a read- 
er of several farm papers 

I would like to say a word about the landlord and 
the tenant. Most of the landlords expect the tenant 
to farm their land without any fences or any build- 
ings.and without any farm conveniences whatever 
and pay from six to eight percent on their invest- 
ment. There is no tenant that can do that. Now 
don’t you landlords ‘fly off your nest before you get 
scarec I will try to give a description of ninety 
percent of the tenants. The landlord may have 
his farm up in good shape, good buildings, good 
fences, etc. But a large percentage of the tenants 
that go on that farm will in five years have it look- 
ing ike some widow woman owned it, with a big 
family of children to support. 

Now I will try to describe the average tenant, if 
it can be done. If he could drive along the road at 
the rate of forty or fifty miles per hour and throw 
a few grains of corn over the fence into the field and 
drive along the*road in his car and cultivate it; then 
in corn-picking time drive along the road at the 
same rate of speed and grab the ears as the fast 
trains grab the mail bags that are hung out for 
ther to get, there would be lots of good tenants, 
but that can’t be done. 

Mr. Tenant, you will have to get into the field. 
The tenants that read this may think I am a land- 
owner, but not so. I have been a renter all my life 
and I am now sixty-three years old. I believe I am 
acquainted with both sides, the tenant's and the 
landlord’s. I have km in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
and Missouri.—A. J. W., Ill 


PULLS OFF A FEW REMARKS 

I have not taken Successful Farming long, but 
I find myself turning to Our Bulletin page the 
first thing to see what some writers’ views are. So, 
I guess I better pull off a few remarks so the other 
readers can be disgusted with my ideas 

I am often shocked at seemingly intelligent 
people for apparently placing a dog ahead of a 
human soul. To such people a ‘“‘searching ‘of the 
seriptures’’ might be more beneficial than reading 
Senator Nga “Eulogy on the Dog.’ The old 
saying, ‘A place for everything and everything in 
its place,”’ is, to my notion, more badly abused by 
the dog than any other animal. 

I find myself asking the ——- Why did the 
dog enthusiast fail to tell that the brilliant Senator 
Vest was paid $250 for winning the case? Wouldn't 
most any brainy lawyer do some fancy word paint- 
ing to earn that much money in so short a time? 
According to my way of thinking, it was a case of a 
weak-minded judge and jury allowing their emo- 
tions to overcome their reason 

As I said before, I am interested in reading what 
others :hink, but what makes them think that way 
is often more interesting, so I will relate an instance 
or two that causes me to grow sick at heart over 
the significance some people attach to a dog. 

An old dyed- in-the-wool fox hunter was once 
heard to say if anyone killed his dog he would get 
the next dose. If you readers could visit a certain 
county of Ohio I could take you to what was once 
the home of a woman that fell heir to a small for- 
tune. Her dog was found dead in the field and she 
hired an undertaker and spared no expense in hav- 
ing it buried under the window of her house, in as 
good shape as tho it was the remains of a human 
soul. If you ever travel the Ohio river and come 
to a place known on the map as Pomeroy and take 
a west road, you will come to a “‘poorhouse”’ where 
this dog fancier is ending her days.—H. B., Ohio. 


PUTS IT UP TO EDITORS 

Your advocacy of the McNary-Haugen idea of 
helping the farmers would seem to be comparable 
to the idea of a man lifting himself over the fence 
with his boot straps, because any arrangement that 
could be made to buy up surplus grain would not 
shorten the supply but would have to eventually 
be marketed, as every consumer would know, and 
the only way prices could be advanced would be to 
corner the market for immediate consumption and 
this might be declared to be a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, and that would end it all. 

The West used to feed a large amount of grain 
and hay to horses and sell a lot more to feed the 
horses in the cities. Now that motors have taken 
their place the farmers of this country are putting 
more of these commodities on the market than the 


market requires. No money or fund is needed to 
better prices, but there is urgent need that farmers 
organize to control production until there is a 
demand for farm products equal to their normal 
production. 

There are several ways this can be done, but the 
simplest way would be for the editors of farm papers 
in the country to get together and make estimates 
of the percentage of farm crops that should be 
grown each year to insure a fair price to the con- 
sumer. Because of weather conditicns it cannot be 
determined accurately, but in time farmers wil 
learn that it would pay them to conform to such 
estimates. Farm produce from other countries can 
be kept out by means of tariff laws 

We buy large quantities of wool from foreign 
countries, some of which could be grown on land 
not otherwise used. Some land had better lie idle 
than be used to produce crops that are not needed 
for consumption and that make a surplus that is 
bound to lower the price of the millions of bushels 
of grain and other farm products that are needed 
for our domestic consumption. 

Back of every trouble there is a eR Remove 
the cause and the trouble ceases.—E. W.. Ohio. 

{Comment: The trouble with this af is that 
when people are advised to produce less in order 
to obtain better prices for their products, a consid- 
erable percentage of them produce as much, or even 
more, in an attempt to have a large amount to sell 
at the higher prices expected.—Editor.] 


NOT TOO BUSY TO WRITE 
When my husband finished reading the March 
number of Successful Farming, he said, “‘Why 
don't you write and tell them how much we like 


I am the mother of five children, all babies, really. 
They need so much care and not being in the cir- 
cumstances to keep steady help, I find little time 
for reading. Successful Farming helps me to have 
pete ty in our met als and is very instructive in the 
health value of certain foods. It helps me with my 
canning, which is a large factor in the dispensation 
of the family income. Our cellar shelves are well 
filled with home-canned fruits and vegetables. We 
raise from 250 to 300 white wyandotte chickens 
each year. Successful Farming helps us in that. 

My husband usually reads ‘Birdseye Views of 
Distant Countries”’ aloud while I work. We enjoy 
it so much. I have a weakness for‘stories and how 
bitterly I resent having taken time to read a story 
that is not good! How many times I have started 
a story in some of our leading women’s magazines, 
to find the eternal phase of someone being in love 
with another’s husband or wife! It’s positively 
nauseating! If my children were old enough to 
read I'd be ashamed to have them in the house. 
For that reason we have discontinued them. But 
Successful Farming never disappoints me. I like 
“Squibs From a Farm Wife's Notebook”’ so much! 
They are often very comforting and helpful. 

I could say many more things, but this is too 
long already.—Mrs. E. M., Kans. 
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A YOUNG SHEPHERD 
We all enjoy your paper and hope it will always 
be so clean and pure that our little folks are safe 
in reading it. We enclose a photo of our boy, show- 
ing he is very happy.—J. C. L., Ohio 


CHEER FROM AN OPTIMIST 

Being a rainy morning, I did not go out to take 
my regular morning “‘appetizer’’ (an hour’s work 
before breakfast), so my eye fell on your editorial 
on “The Winning Power of Eternal Effort.’ As I 
have had some of the same disappointments your 
correspondent seems to have had, I could not re- 
frain from writing a few words, thinking that may- 
be it may lighten some disheartened man’s load 

For over 41 years I have worked much harder 
than the average man, and still a poor man, so poor 
that I have been unable to pay all my honest debts, 
brought on mostly by sickness in my family. My 
own son once told me, “Dad, you are getting too 
old to ever hope to have a home again.”’ But as 
long as I am able to do ten or more hours a day of 


ordinary work without being tired, I'll not 
No grafter can cheat me out of my rew 
honest work 

It may look as tho the dishonest man 
successful in worldly affairs, but God kn 
and no good deed, even tho done by some 
soaked bum, will fail of its reward. Neither « 
wrongdoer escape a just punishment Bu 

“propaganda-laden pape r’’ sure cheers me 
now the “silver lining” is beginning to show 
I have an invention which two good firms 
to manufacture on a royalty. Of course, I a: 
expecting to become a Westinghouse, an FE: 
or a Ford, but it will probably make enou 
enable me to pay my debts, get a modest hom: 
live in comfort. ’ 

I have earned}the money to do this by r 
truck, working before breakfast and after sup; 
am 2,500 miles away from my family and 
been too poor to get them here. And, of cx 
I have been the butt of many a joke. But I 
enjoyed it much better than loafing around 
a grouch. But suppose I had no invention t 
me out. I could have used a small amount of 1 
to start raising some purebred poultry, or a 
at g™owing berries, and made enough in a few 
to “put me on my feet.’’ Some tell me they 
see how I stand so much work. I tell them my 
helps sustain me “They “that wait upor 
Lord shall renew their strength.”” Not many 
are killed by honest work. More men rust ~ 
wear out. “If at first you don’t succeed, 
again.”” And your helpful magazine costs no 1 
than one nickel cigar a month.—M. S. A. 


GOOD FOR EVERY HOME 

I think the April number of Successful Far 
should be in the hands of every farmer. Two art 
therein are, either of them, worth a five-year : 
scription. I refer to E. T. Me redith’s ‘‘Comment 
the McNary-Haugen Bill,”’ page 5, and *“*The Gr 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterws ay,”’ by Alson Se 
page 13. I know of at least a dozen families 
do not get Successful Farming that it would 
benefit to have it in their homes. In fact, it w« 
be good in every home 

I do not know where anyone could suggest or 
improve Successful Farming by adding ther 
or taking anything away. There are Nich 
travels, the publisher's and editors’ articles and t 
little stories (‘‘Free, White and Twenty-one”’ is 
good one). So is Our Bulletin and all the rest, : 
the cleanness of the paper.—E. R. M., 8. Dak. 


HUBBY LIKED THE PIE 


I’m not able to decide in my own mind what ; 
of Successful Farming I like best. The pictures « 
the covers are just wonderfully fine, as is all t 
rest of the book. I find some thing very meade | 
recipes for baking and it’s all so interesting ar 
useful. We certainly could not wish for anythi: 
better. Oh, Hubby says write him, we had a stea: 
boat pie made after a colored lady’s recipe, w! 
was a native of Georgia. Had it for dinner a: 
my daughter and her hubby were here and the } 
sure was fine. Her hubby brought Successful Far: 
ing and I hurriedly hunted up the recipe, so it w 
quickly done and all o. k—Mrs. E. M., Minn. 


HIT THE NAIL 

We have been out in the rain fixing up sor 
fence—been raining just a week today, creeks a1 
branches overflowing, very little oats sown and 
very little spring work done on account of the u: 
favorable weather. The little girls had been dow: 
to the mail box and just came in with Successful 
Farming. The boys and I were tired, wet and cold, 
and I was sure glad to get my wet clothes off and 
pull my chair up to the old stove and read your 
piece on “The McNary-Haugen Bill” while I dri 
off a bit. 

I have been reading your good paper for years 
but I do not recall any single article that gave m: 
the pleasure that I experienced from reading this 
piece of yours, From beginning to end I liked 
yes, I just simply loved it. You sure hit the na 
square on the head, as I see it. I wish each a 
every voter (male and female) in our lard had t 
read it once a day for a week—I do not except ar 
of the officials at Washington, not even President 
Coolidge! 

We are trying to raise four boys and two girls t 
be good citizens, to remain on the farm and lik: 
it, and to have a real love for God and their cour 
try, but so long as farming is but a gamble with tl 
cards stacked against us, as a class, it will be hard 
oh, so hatd! Please accept my thanks and do 
again. —C. C. W., Mo. 


An article entitled ‘‘Electric Service for Farms 
which appeared in a recent issue of Successf 
Farming has been published at a very opportu 
time, as far as this community is concerned 
Farmets here have.had a meeting with a powe 
company, which operates lines here, and ways an 
means of securing current, costs, rates, etc., wel 
discussed at some length.—J. H. C., Minn. 


The president did the farmer a favor in vetoing 
the McNary-Haugen bill. I mean the man on th: 
farm. It no doubt wil! be discouraging to the far 
organization and to the man that does not live o1 
a farm and does not own any land or pay any taxes 
and thinks he knows all about how to farm and gets 
his salary from the taxpayer.—M. H., Ind. 
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Kitchen helps you need 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


come as ‘surprise extras ” 
with this delicious oatmeal 


IRST to be opened. when the 
groceries come, is the big pack- 
age of oatmeal withthe surprise in it! 


Last time perhaps you found that 
handy set of measuring-spoons, or 
the pudding-mold that makes your 
desserts look so attractive, or the 
cooky-cutter or mixing-bowl you 
have been finding so useful .. . 


Today you find a bright, shining 
sugar-shaker—just the thing for 
sprinkling sugar evenly and finely 
over bowls of cereal, puddings, and 
the crusty brown tops of pies. 


For the dozenth time you are 
glad you discovered Mother’s Oats! 
In every package, a useful piece 
of aluminum, and a coupon, too 
A coupon, as well as a convenient 
piece of aluminum, comes in every 
package of Mothers Oats, Alumi- 
num Brand. Send for the premium 
catalogue and see what a tempting 
array of things you can redeem 
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Salt and pepper ere come 
in two sizes—both beautiful in 


finish—both Colonial in design 





For the finest of clear soups, for 
the smoothest of gravies and 
sauces, good cooks find a strainer 
like this indispensable. 

























Mothers O 


these coupons for. Silverware, 
lamps, linens, electric appliances, 
toys—scores of things to make your 
homeattractiveand your work easier. 
Write today for your copy of 
this premium catalogue to Mother’s 
Oats, Room 1708, 80 East Jackson 
St., Chicago, Il. 
The new importance of the whole 
grains for flavor—and for health 


But the flavor! smoothness! and 


: a 


| 
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Dip in, dip out—and not one speck on 
the floor! This flour scoop makes the 
most swift and efficient of baking aids 





| 
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For beating a couple of eggs to foamy 
lightness, this handy bowl is just the 
right size 


rich nourishment! women learned 
to insist on having Mother’s Oats, 
long before the “extras” were put 
in the packages, too. 


For they find that here is one 
kind of oatmeal that always cooks 
up toeven smoothness that is so 
important; and that their families 
are apt to speak of the specially 
good way it tastes—always full- 
flavored and creamy-rich. 


This is because the careful millers 
of Mother’s Oats use more care in 
selecting only the best of the oat 
crop, and then prepare it by pro- 
cesses planned to preserve all the 
flavor and nourishment of the 
natural whole grain. 


Aluminum Brand 


ats snus 


55 


» 


Such clear —— Such feathery-li ght 
muffins! Such thickly-yellow cream 
waiting to be poured over the oat- 
meal! You feel sure that the oatmeal 
will be exactly right, too—with the 
distinctive richness that shows it was 
made with Mother's Oats 


And nowadays nutritionauthorities 
are recommending the whole grains 
more and more; especially oatmeal, 
for its higher protein content,’ its 
vitamins, and tender bran. So that in 
homes where meals are planned for 
health, and where children’s growth 
is*watched and provided for—oat- 
meal is the most frequent cereal. 


Start right into give yourfamilythis 
nourishing breakfast often, and in no 
time at all you'll find you have col- 
lected a fine assortment of the kitchen 
conveniences that come in so handy, 


F 
| 





Molds make desserts twice as 
attractive. And tea can't get 
too strong with this tea-ball 





Bright, shining cups for the 
table, cups for measuring—these 
are handy in every kitchen 


You can get 
Mother's Oats, 
Aluminum Brand, : 
packed either with \ wee 
the régular flakes 
you have always 


known or with the 
quick cooking Ww | 
kind (cooksin2\4 M 
{ 


to 5 minutes 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


9 isos gliding ease of the air- 

plane would be your de- 
scription of the improved rid- 
ing qualities of your car when 
it is equipped with Bosch Shock 
Absorbers. Regardless of your 
make of car, Bosch Shock 
Absorbers will add a new riding 
comfort. They can be installed on 
your present car. Certainly insist 
upon them for your new car. 
Their cost is low, the installation 
simple and they save repair and 
lessen wear. Side sway and the 
galloping motion is eliminated 
through correct control. You have 
a new sense of safety and security 
in riding or driving the Bosch 
Shock Absorber equipped car. 


For Fords (3-point Control Set) Complete $16.50 per set. 
Medium Cars $15.00 per pair. Heavy Cars $20.00 per pair. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUCCESS WITH PANSIES 


Every summer, along in July, I select : 


| small patch in the vegetable ‘garden and 





use it for growing pansies. A plat wher 

early peas or other spring crop has been 
removed answers the purpose. The ground 
is then covered. with rotted manure to 
the depth of two inches. It is then spaded 
deeply and carefully raked and pulverized. 
I work over the preparation of the seed- 
bed for some time and am sure to get 
every grass root and small stone out. All 
the lumps are also pulverized. 

After raking smooth, the seed is sown 
in rows one foot apart, covered one-half 
inch deep, and the soil firmed over the 
entire bed. Next it is sprinkled and cov- 
ered with burlap. A cover is made from 
old bags just large enough to cover the 
entire bed. This is laid upon the ground 
and the corners pegged or weighted down. 
The covering should be left in place about 
eight days. If no rain falls, it is a good 
plan to sprinkle daily. Sprinkle on top of 
the burlap covering. The covering keeps 
the seed from being washed out by rains 
and the necessary watering. It is also 
important to cover in order to protect 
against the hot summer sunshine. 

When it is time for the seeds to germi- 
nate, the covering should be raised and 
removed entirely for part of the day. 
However, the tender seedlings cannot 
stand too much of the sunlight at first 

Plants started the middle of July will 
begin blossoming in the fall, and the next 
spring, if the bed is covered with straw, 
should give a wealth of bloom. This is 
the way plant-growers get blooming 
plants to sell in the spring. It is necessary 
to do some transplanting, so the plants 
will stand at least six inches apart in the 
rows. A bed ten feet square often brings 
me in twenty dollars the next spring by 
the sale of plants.—C. H. C 


PLANTS FOR POORER SOILS 

In spite of every effort there is bound 
to be some ground on most every place 
that cannot be considered as rich as the 
best results in a flower garden require 
In order to have flowers in such locations, 
advantage should be taken of using some 
of those flowers that are effective in spite 
of the relatively adverse conditions. For- 
tunately, a good assortment of such 
flowers is available. 

Among the lower growing annuals of 
particularly worthy mention for such 
places are the sweet alyssum, and there is 
one variety of sweet alyssum, the Carpet 
of Snow, which grows only four or five 
inches in height. Dwarf nasturtiums, 
balsam, and calliopsis are others worthy 
of mention. 

For its wonderful brilliance of color, 
portulaca will be particulary satisfactory, 
and this is very fine for late sowing. In 
fact, the seed will not germinate satis- 
factorily until hot wae and it should 
be sown late. 

If you have some places where the other 
plants have not come along in @ satis- 
factory way, you can transplant portulaca 
while in full flower in the driest, hottest 
of weather, and with a very good chance 
of success. 

In the South portulaca self-sows and in 
some localities the plants may assume 
almost a weedy character, but it is not 
particularly troublesome, at least not 
like the purslane with which many of us 
are familiar 

The Scotch pink, or grass pink, can be 
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handled as an annual also on relatively 
poor soils with excellent results. The 
flowers are delicately fringed and come in 
various colored pinks and white. They 
are good for cutting. 

The African golden daisy, or as it is 
better called, the» cape marigold, does 
especially well in dry locations with full 
sun. The flowers run from an orange to 
leep yellow, and this makes a fine cover 
with which to fill odd corners. 


For taller growing plants, more for the | 
background on such soil, plants such as | 


Joseph’s coat, love-lies-bleeding, and 
prince’s feather, all growing to a height of 
from — to four feet, may be con- 
sidered. 

The Joseph’s coat prefers warm, sun- 
shiny locations with plenty of room, and 
it does better on soil that is not too rich. 
The Joseph’s coat has red, yellow and 
green foliage and it is for this that its 
popularity is due. Love-lies-bleeding has 
drooping blood-red foliage, and prince’s 
feather with its dark red feathery flower 
is very attractivefwhere such brilliance of 
color are desired for a background. 


GET OUT YOUR NOTEBOOK 


Already I'll warrant you are wishing 
that you had done certain things to get 
a better effect among your flowers. At 
least this is true, nine times out of ten, if 
one is really interested in flowers. 

It is almost impossible to lay out a 
program of work that will enable one to 


have everything that is desired in the | 


flower garden, and everything arranged 
just the way it ought to be. However, 
you can go a long way toward increasing 
the perfection of your own flower plant- 
ings from year to year by making a note 
of the thing you wish you had done and 
the time at which you wish these things 
had been done. 


When the time rolls around for doing | 


anything, the probabilities are that it 
will be done, if you are reminded of the 


necessity, but otherwise, the chances are | 


that the necessary work will slip your mind | 


ind another year will give you no better 
results than past years -have given. 
One of the best gardeners in my 


acquaintance, a lady who is especially | 


fond of flowers, and does not have as much 
time for handling them as she would wish, 
makes it a point to keep a garden calen- 
dar, and once every week or two checks 
thru to see what she has put down in it 
during previous years. Thus along in mid- 
summer she knows that she will have to 
plan on the planting of new perennials 
that she expects to grow from seed, and 
‘vy June or early July, the seeds are on 
hand all ready to go into the prepared bed 
for the production of plants which she 
will set out in the spring of 1928, and which 
will furnish 1928 bloom, of course. 

It really takes less time to keep a little 
flower garden diary than one would think. 


ASPARAGUS AN ATTRACTIVE 
HEDGE 


Between the yard and the vegetable 
garden I have an asparagus hedge of 
several years’ growth, and I want to rec- 
ommend it to all who value a combina- 
tion of use and beauty. And surely we 
farm people who are so beset with daily 
tasks, are the ones who need this combina- 
tion most. We all know the pleasure af- 
forded by a plentiful supply of asparagus 
for the table. It is ther for use so long 
before any other vegetable grown in the 
open. The tender white stalks are as 
wholesome and nourishing as they are 
lelicious, and can so easily be kept coming 
on in perfect condition till new potatoes 
irrive, the only requirement being to keep 
the stalks cut constantly, never allowing 
them to run up a head until other vege- 
tables are so plentiful you do not care for 
sparagus. Then, simply by letting it 
lone you will in two or three weeks have 
the loveliest hedge imaginable.—L., E. O. 
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, No silage 
too tough 


for this sturdy machine 


HE wonderful capacity and cutting ability 
of the Advance-Rumely Silo Filler is no news 
to you. It handles the toughest, meanest stalks 
with ease. It works both fast and fine. 
The secret is in the big flywheel that oper- 
ates on easy going, friction-free 


Ball Bearings! 


Here’s what ball bearings do. First: They make 
this big flywheel revolve easily. It quickly gains 
tremendous momentum. This puts a terrific 
drive behind the cutting knives. Nothing is too 
tough. Second: The ball-bearings prevent 
radial and end play. The cutting knives and 
shear plates can be as finely adjusted as a pair of 
scissors. And they stay adjusted—No wob- 
bling or working loose. That means fine cutting 
all the time. 

In addition, the gears are enclosed—run in oil. 
You have three lengths of cut. Everything is de- 
signed for safety. And as for reliability, it is 
assured by Advance-Rumely design and manu- 
facture. 






Write! It’s time now 
Be prepared to handle this year’s corn crop 
right. The nearest Advance-Rumely dealer will 
gladly assist you. Or write us for catalog or any 
specific information. Address Dept. A. 

The Silo Filler will help 


combat the corn borer 
ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CoO., Inc. 


(Incorporated) 
LA PORTE - INDIANA 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Ball-Bearing 


SILO FILLERS 


AND OTHER CORN HANDLING MACHINERY 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


For the Benefit of Farm Children 


By THE HOME DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


NCE there was a litile girl, just three years old, who some- 
() times complained wistfully and almost whiningly, “The 

chil’ren won’t let me play with them!’’ The lhittle girl’s 
mother never stopped to deplore the fact and pity ~ —_- girl, 
but in a very matter-of-fact interested tone would s “Well, 
Frances, I believe if you will go out and stroll around the’ orchard 
you will have a nice time and come back feeling all sweet and 
lappy. 

That suggestion to a three-year-old, that she “stroll around 
the orchard,’ amused me mightily—but wasn’t it good advice? 

(And, by the way, it is just as good advice for some of the rest of 
es when we feel an attack of self-pity coming on. A soft wind, 
blowing across the pastures, blows our little (roubles out of sight 
in less time than it takes to tell about it.) 

The mother of that little girl, a busy farm mother with three 
other small children, had been a primary teacher before her 
marriage to her farmer, and she carried over the results of her 
training and reading and study into the rearing of her children. 
Believing beyond doubt that a good farm home is the best place 
on earth for a child 
to grow up, she set 
herself to make that 
farm home the best 
possible, in the spir- 
itual sense as well 
as the material. 

Not all young 
mothers have had 
the specialized 
training that Fran- 
ces’ mother had 
But now, with in- 
terest in the pre- 
school child at its 
height, educators 
are working and 
schools and colleges 





toe 


are spending 





money wisely to 
help each mother 
with her everyday 
home problems \re 
you taking advan- 
tage of the helps at 
your command? 
‘There are ever so 
many that are free 
or very inexpen- 
sive; I should like 
to see every club 
of farm womer 
up a regular cot 
of child study 
devote thems« lves 
to it seriously 
Have you 
pamphl U, 
Management,”’ 
Dr. D. A. Thom? 
It can be obtained 
free from the Chil- 
dren’s Bure: im 
Washington, D. 
Ask for publication 
No. 143—and see if 
it doesn’t open your 
eyes to the impor- 
tance of some things 
which you have al- 








important. From the Division of Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion, 10 East Market Street, Iowa City, Iowa, can be secured a 
large number of most interesting and valuable he Ips for mothers. 
Some are mimeographed papers, some are booklets; all are de- 
cidedly helpful. Following are some of the most interesting ones: 

On “Habits,” you may obtain the mimeographed paper on 
“Habit Formation,’ ’ by Eva M. Fillmore, M. A., psychologist at 
the lowa Child Welfare Research Station, at a cost of ten cents 
with four cents postage additional. Another, “Habit Formation— 
Health Preparation for School Life,’ by Helen T. Woolley, 
Ph. D., psychologist at the Institute of Child W elfare, Columbia 
university, is also priced at ten cents with four cents extra for 
postage. The third on habits, ‘“Habit T raining for Children,” by 
D. A. Thom, M. D., consists of a series of nine leaflets, and will 
be sent for ten cents plus one and one-half cents postage. (You 
can buy stamps of this denomination for sending second-class 
matter. ) 

Children are not the only ones who need training. In fact, if 
all parents were well trained there would be much less trouble 
with child manage- 
ment! By all means 
send for the mimeo- 
gr aphed paper, 

‘Parents Who 
Haven’t Grown 
Up,” ty. R&B. 
Groves. The cost 
of this is five cents, 
plus six cents post- 
age. Its value can- 
not be measured in 
dollars, providing, 
of course, that the 
morals in the story 
are applied as 
ne ede d. 

On the subject of 
child feeding, there 
are three free bulle- 
tins available from 
the extension de- 
partment, ‘‘Child 
Feeding Schedule,” 
“Diet for the School 
Child,” and ‘‘Feed- 
ing the Baby,” and 
a score card for 
diets of the pre- 
schpol and school- 
child, also free. 

On the subject of 
jealousy, fear and 
anger, three traits 
with which a good 
many mothers of 
little children have 
to cope, ‘‘Early 
Conditionings of 
Personality in the 
Pre- (Cont. on p. 60 


“He has more than 

wealth can buy,” 

might truly be said 

of any child whose 

playground in- 

cludes a_ babbling 
brook 
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THE SIN IK IN 


9” 


THE SUNLIGHT 




















Canning time on the farm . . . jars of fruit, cans of 
vegetables and pickles being “put up”. . . dripping 
juices on the sink. And at last —a sink these acid juices 
will not discolor or roughen. What a great convenience! 


The acid-resisting enamel is an exclusive feature of 
this new “Standard” Sink. Even abrasive cleansers 
do not mar its glistening white smoothness. 


Now you can work in cheerful sunshine! The new 
8-inch back fits snugly under the window. And the 
sink compartment is deeper. Plenty of room for a tall 
pitcher under the new swinging-spout faucet. 


‘There's no end 
to the wear of this 


“Standard” acid-resisting sink 














Garbage disposal is easier. The attached sanitary 

arbage container slides under the sink on a folding 

ooh Covered aluminum receptacle lifts right out. 
No more need for a corner catch-all. 

These new designs are on display at “Standard” 
Showrooms in principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. Three styles and seven sizes from which to choose. 
Be sure to specify acid-resisting enamel, as many other 
“Standard” models are also made in regular enamel. 
Visit display nearestyou or write for interesting booklet. 

Trade-mark “Standard” stamped in every fixture. 


Standard Sanitary‘Mfo.Co. + + Pittsburgh 


The “THREE EIGHTS” 





-inch low back 
fits snugly under 
a deep window. 














Swinging-Spout 
Faucet of non-tar- 
nishing Chromard. 


-inch deep sink 
is roomier and 
prevents over-the- 
rim splashes. 


“ftandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





-inch deep front 
gives the whole 
sink anew beauty. 














Garbage container 
slides under the sink. 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The rg a relaxation 


ie, 


Ny 
\ 


as an hour's 


nap 


Nothing so restful as a cup of really 
good tea! 

Try it whenever you feel tired. 
Stop for just ten minutes to linger 
over a bit of fragrant steaming green 
tea from Japan. 

You ll find it as refreshing as an 
hour's nap. 

For Japan Green Tea is tea at its 
best, tea in its natural state, uncol- 

ored and unfermented, 

withall the flavor-laden 

juicesof the fresh leaves 

preserved by imme- 
diate sterilization. 

Drink it with every 

meal and at least once 

pt during the afternoon. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea when you buy. Put 
up for the home in 
packages under various 
brands. Several grades 
and prices. The best will 
cost you only a fraction 
of a cent a cup 








| Street, Iowa City, 
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| Mavis Eileen Fry, 23-month old daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. Waldon Fry, Plymouth 
county, Iowa, won second prize in her class 


last year at the Interstate Fair atSiouz City, | 
Iowa. Her score was 98.1 percent. Here she | 


is seen with four of her Scotch collie puppies. 


She knows every farm animal by name and | 


can tell what each says 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF FARM 
CHILDREN 
Continued from page 58 


School Child,” by Jessie Taft (price five 
cents, and one and one-half cents post- 
age) and ‘“‘The Little Child and Fear,” by 
Elizabeth Cleveland (price two cents, plus 
one and one-half cents postage) may be 


| had. 


Next comes a subject on which we have 


frequent inquiries—the problem of in- | 
structing children in matters of sex. The | 
following will be found most helpful: “Sex | 


in Children,’ by Jessie Taft, price one 
cent, plus one and one-half cents for 
postage; “The Boy Problem”; “Your 
Daughter’s Mother,” by Ruth Kimball 
Gardiner; 
Nellie M. Smith; 
Their Answers.” 


“Child Questions and 


one-half cents postage additional. 


From the same address can be secured | 


mimeographed lists which will be vastly 

helpful to mothers and teachers. These 

are: 

Art Materials for Little Children. . 

Books for Little Children....... 

How to Teach the Use of Money. . ons 

Leader’s Course in Child oy -_ 
Parent Education . oa 

Literature for Little Children. ..... 

Music for Little Children 

Pictures for Little Children 

Toys and Play Equipment for 
Little Children 


- 4 


This material is all available to persons 
| who live outside the state of Iowa as | 
We are glad to | 


well as within the state. 
recommend it because we know that many 


| earnest mothers and fathers have been 
| searching for just such helps, and here 


they are all gathered together, in simple 
and dignified form so that they may be 
used by any parent. Remember, the ad- 
dress is “Division of Child Study and 
Parent Education, 10 East Market 


you write for any of the leaflets. 


TACKING COMFORTS 
Comforts can be tacked quite as well 
on a flat bed as in frames. Cover the 
mattress with a layer of newspapers. Lay 
one half of the comfort top evenly and 
flat on the bed, pinning down each cor- 
ner to the mattress. Lay cotton in place, 


(the quilted kind is best,) and then place | 


the other half of the comfort top in 
position, smoothing out wrinkles and seé- 
ing that edges are absolutely even. Baste 
into position with long stitches around 
the edges and — the middle. Tack as 
usual.— Mrs. L. 





“The Mother’s Reply,” by | 


\ Each of the last four | 
named is priced at ten cents, with one and | 
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The Iron with the 


Asbestos -lined lid 
keeps handle cool. 


Here’s the iron 
with a point that 
steys hot anda 
handlethatkeeps 
cool — the Cole- 

man Self - Heating Iron! Saves ironing 
time and energy. Heat easily regulated. 
Does average ironing on less than 2 cents 
worth of fuel. Makes and burns its own 
gas from any good grade of gasoline. 
Pointed at both ends. Cloth cannot 
gather or wrinkle on back stroke. Heats 
for use in five minutes or less. Maintains 
steady, even heat. No botherseme cords 
or attachments. Highly polished and 
nickeled. U.S. price $5.50. 
Ask Your Dealer to show you the 
Coleman Self-Heating Iron. If he 
is not bupplied, write us and we 
will send descriptive literature 
and see that you are taken care of 
promptly, Address Dept, SF-7. 

Te COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: "biladelphi., Chic: agO, Los Angeles) 

= Canadian Factory: 


Toronto, Ontario 





Towa.” It might be | 
| well to mention Successful Farming when 


4\ ROOFING 


Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 

saving offer on ‘REO’ 

y/ : Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
© Corrugated, Standing Seam; 
Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 

pili Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 


a 
to install, economical. 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weatber-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 
prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. Ask for 
Roofing Book No. 156 or for 
SAMPLES & Cane iets MFG. CO 
Roofing Book 606-656 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some adver- 
tising work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 26W PITTSBURGH, PA. 























evaporation. 


AN ENSEMBLE FOR SUNDAY 


Remember the comfort of that ensemble 
nging in your closet, ready to wear at 
time? Well, here’s a new one, only 
t reposes in your oven, all ready for 
Sunday dinner. 
leat, potatoes, gravy. Don’t you long 
change? Don’t you envy the woman 
goes serenely to Sunday sehool and 
h, but who always has her work done 
is visiting while you’re just scraping 
» the dinner dishes? She is probably an 
mirer of the ensemble too. Let me show 
you my “pattern” and a few different 
variations and trimmings. 

Dice raw potatoes, make a thick cream 
sauce, add ground uncooked meat and 

ke slowly. Simple, isn’t it? You see the 
meat juices in the process of baking have 
made a fine, smooth gravy out of the 
cream sauce, and dinner is ready with 
no last-minute rushes. I find that some 
of the cheaper cuts of pork, beefsteak, 
and even pork sausage are the best meats 
to use. You'll be surprised when you 
discover how many potatoes a little meat 
will flavor. 

For variations use the breakfast or 
link sausages in layers, or smoked ham in 
small pieces. Use sweet potatoes some- 
times. They are especially tempting with 
the ham. 

I’ve discovered that the period I spend 
in Sunday school and church is just long 
enough to bake my dish if put on the 
highest grate in my oil stove oven. A 
well-cleaned and well-kept oil stove, away 
from draughts, behaves splendidly with 
no watching. 

Just try my ensemble. 
to surprise the family with a Sunday 


It is lots of fun | 


dinner in fifteen minutes and with some- | 


thing besides a beef roast, good as that is. 
—Mrs. Ralph Williamson. 


WE ILLUSTRATE STORIES 


[ made a scrapbook out of large rem- 
ts of percale, cretonne, voile and 
chambray and for covers I-ecut a good 
e out of the center of an old oilcloth 
terpiece. The finished book measured 
14 inches. The children cut out the 
stories they find in magazines and 
» them on a sheet in the book that 
shes a good background for the story. 
n they illustrate the story with pic- 
es cut out from the magazines, cata- 
s, poultry books and newspapers. 
Seeing the World” in the February 
iber of Suecessful Farming is a very 
] children’s story. The illustrations 
this one story cover two full pages in 
scrapbook. It took them a long time 
find a dog house. At last they found 
in an old magazine. An enormous 
goose is sitting on top of the dog house 
just like it is in the story. This story has 
ept them busy and happy all this cold 
February morning.—Mre.C. H, F. 


TO PRESERVE EGGS 


Eggs that are to be preserved for winter 
use —— be fresh, clean, sound and in- 
lertile. 

\ clean five-gallon jar or crock makes a 
good container. Boil about ten quarts of 

iter and let stand to cool. When water 
is cold pour it into the jar and add one 
quart of sodium silicate or water glass. 
Stir the solution thoroly. It is now ready 
for the eggs and fifteen dozen can be placed 
in the jar, provided the eggs are not of 
extra large size. The solution should ex- 
tend about three inches above the 
eggs 

Place the large ends of eggs up to avoid 

reaking the air ceil. Eggs that float 
when placed in the solution are stale and 





should not be used. The eggs can all be | 


placed in the solution at once or at dif- 
lerent times. Set in a dry, cool place and 
over the jar or crock well to prevent 
If evaporation occurs add 
Id boiled water to the solution and 
over again.—Mrs. C. H. F. 
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Madam 


In Quick-Cooking Oats 
That Marvelous Quaker Flavor 





Be sure you get QUICK QUAKER 
The world’s fastest hot breakfast 


OMEN wanted quick-cook- 

ing oats. But they wanted, 
above all, quick-cooking oats with 
rich flavor. That was the hard 
part. 


Now millions enjoy real Quaker 
flavor—the supreme oat flavor 
of the world—plus real quick 
cooking. 


Quick Quaker is a food creation. 
It’s smooth as cream and as lus- 
cious. It has a flavor no other 
oats in the world can boast. A 
flavor that spoils you for ordi- 
nary oats. 


It took years of milling expe- 
rienee to perfect that flavor. Mill- 
ing, too, that retains much of the 
“bulk” of oats, and which makes 
laxatives seldom needed. Milling 





that combines protein, carbohy- 
drates and the important Vita- 
mine B into an excellently bal- 
anced food... food that ‘“‘stands 
by” you. 


Cheaper Than Substitutes 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 55 ounce (3 full pounds and 
7 ounces) packages. That means 
over 30% more oats. per package 
than many substitutes. 
Hence real Quaker 
LESS. Thus, if 
you accept a substi- 
tute you alone are the 
loser. Look always 
for the printed 
weight on all oats 
that you buy. 


costs 
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ERE’S a salad designed for 
busy women whose days are 
very full. Try it. See how good 
it is. 
Orange and Canned Peach Salad 
Peel oranges and cut into one-fourth 
inch slices Arrange on lettuce-covered 
salad plates, alternately with canned sliced 
peaches. Garnish with walnut halves. 

Your family will compliment you on 
its deliciousness. Tell them it’s health- 
ful, too. 

Oranges ‘contain natural salts and 
acids that are rare appetizers and di- 
gestive aids. 

And oranges, though known as “acid 
fruit,’ have an alkaline reaction in the 
blood. They actually counteract the 
acidity caused by other good, but acid- 
forming, foods, such as meat, fish, eggs, 
cereals, breads, ete. 

“Acidity,” as all physicians know, 
is the basic cause of many common ail- 
ments. 

So serve oranges often for their lus- 
ciousness, for the time they save, and 
for the good they do in balancing the 
diet. 

We've a booklet that gives all the 
latest recipes for salads and desserts. 
Write California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Dept. 2106, Box 530, Station 
“C”? Los Angeles, for a copy. We'll 
send it to you free. 

The better California oranges are 
trade-marked ‘‘Sunkist”’ on the wrap- 
per and on the skin of the fruit. Rigid 
standards of selection make them uni- 
formly good. Your dealer has them. 


To be sure of getting 


California 


Sunkist 


Oranges 


of Uniformly Good Eating Quality 
ok for the Trade-mark 
«— on the Wrapper 


*—--—~on the Fruit 


% 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Box 520, Station *‘C,’’ Los Angeles, California 
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Glenn Eugene Griswold, of 
Clay county, Iowa 


RECIPROCITY 
Baby loves the woodland shade, 


Baby loves the sunshine. 
Baby loves the shimmer made 
By the silver moonshine. 


Baby loves the wide wide world, 
And I think that maybe 
That’s the reason why the world 
Heartily loves Baby! 
—Alma M. Horn. 





EASY ENTERTAINING 
Nothing clears the cobwebs from my 
| brain and rejuvenates me so effectively 
| ascompany. | need personal contact with 
| the outside world thru my friends. Home 
| duties prevent the attaining of it in any 
other way than thru my own open doors, 
which, unfortunately, too often are closed 

to guests owing to stress of work. 
Company dinners require time and 
effort both before and after partaking. 
| Invitations to “come and spend the day” 
| in the busy months mean so many hours 
| in the kitchen preparing for and clearing up 
after the repast, that hospitality dt this 

lovely season is at its lowest ebb. 

An experiment last June, however, 
solved the problem. Ten of my girlhood 
friends who had not been together for 
years enjoyed a “Pandora” dinner with 
me on the lawn. 

I served lunch in individual shoe boxes 
covered with pink crepe paper and lined 
with paper napkins. Tried chicken, sand- 
wiches of home made bread and butter, 
potato salad, uncapped strawberries with 
powdered sugar and cake never looked 
more tempting nor tasted better. 

The guests, all from town, were as de- 
lighted as children. On lifting the lid 
from her luncheon, one exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically, “Oh, it is Pandora’s own 
box.” _ 

Blessed thought, a ‘‘Pandora luncheon!”’ 
Truly named, for in such form of. enter- 
tainment lies my hope of having friends 
with me often this summer. The food was 
pret ared and pac | ed in t] e 
morning. No dishes followed their depar- 
ture, as I used small paper plates and 
there was no table linen to be laundered 
next day 

Simplicity is the keynote of my outdoor 
| luncheons with menus selected from an 
| infinite variety of such good things as 

home-cured ham, pressed chicken, chicken 

salad, meat or salmon loaf, cottage cheese, 
sandwiches, fruit and vegetable salads. 

What could be more pleasing to the eye 

and palate than a salad of cooked string 


cool of the 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily ‘ 

Just grip the large white }, 
Presto lip and give a slight | 
pull. The ring stretches. 
Air rushes in. The tightest 
seal is broken and caps 
come off quickly and easily. 

And you always have a tight seal when 
you can with Prestorings. They have the 
grip and stretch that insures against can- 
ning failures. Made extra thick and extra 
tough to withstand steam and boiling. 

The distinctive white Presto lip on the 
red Presto ring is a guarantee of Presto 
quality. Only Presto has this mark. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR THREE DOZEN 

If your dealer can't give you genuine 
Presto rings send 30¢ in stamps and your 
dealer’s name. We will mail three dozen 
Presto rings postpaid. Department F-21 

Cupples Company, Saint Louis, 
approved so water b bth; 
y ee steam pres- 
ne tmaty oe oF Sack cane 


ning with 
ecrew or 


Priscill 

riscilla 

Proving bail 
NS | cap 





Presto Rings 
Presto Jars 
Presto Caps 


Cupples : 
vrestowni 
JAR RINGS 





» ' 
when you can your fruits, vege- 
tables, meats or chicken with a Bur- 
pee Can Sealer. Cuts time and expense 
in half. No breaking jars, no wax, no 
glass, no acid, nosolder. Better flavor. 

{ Can for your family and make 


Profits in Your Kitchen 


by selling home canned produce. Conven- 
ient and easy to operate—a child can do it. 
Write us for complete information. 

We also ha‘ 2 a money-making proposition 
for agents. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


Box 15,215 W. Huron St., Chicago, If. 
Ok Pee ee eee ee ree ee ee ee ee 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
RQM a 





6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects Lawfs, Churches 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. ; 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 7] 

Low Prices. 
29 \-Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
Dept. 423, Kokomo, Ind 


. 





HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of binding kodak 
pictures, Keep a photographic rec- 
ord. Sample Holland print from 
your negative for 10c. 

FRAWK SCOBIE, 42-B, SLEEPY EYE, MINA. 
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beans, peas and narrow strips of carrots 
nestled in lettuce in a ees box? 
It is a meal in itself, served with a dressing 
of egg and sour cream. 

| had expected to “‘toppy-off” the lunch 
with hot coffee, but the churn, sunning 
itself at the spring house door, advertised 
fresh buttermilk so plainly that beverages 
from the dairy proved the choice instead. 
We butter makers do not realize what a 
treat buttermilk is to city folks who pay 
fifteen cents a quart for an inferior substi- 
tute. 

Needles flew in the afternoon, as each 
guest had been told to bring sewing, and 
how they enjoyed their outing, surrounded 
by iris, mockorange, and singing birds. 

To my great surprise, many of the 
lovely winged songsters of my dooryard 
were utter strangers to town friends and 
| had the added pleasure of presenting 
the brown thrasher, wood thrush, phoebe, 
goldfinch, Baltimore oriole and even the 
chummy cat bird. Robins and sparrows 
were the only birds with which they were 
familiar. 

\s the last automobile rolled out of the 
barnyard at four (invitations had stated 
the hours between 12 and 4) I turned to 
the house where.evening chores awaited 
me. I went first to the big calendar on 
the kitchen wall. There I added new hiero- 
glyphics to those already inscribed fore- 
telling the arrival of baby chicks and 
turkeys. 

My experiment’ had furnished such a 
maximum of all-round joy with such 
a minimum of effort that I ringed off two 
dates in each summer month for future 
Pandora dinners. 

The day with my ten friends enriched 
me ten-fold. I faced my outdoor work 
eagerly for there still lingered in my ears 
wisps of conversation anent life in apart- 
ments and cramped city quarters with 
ood storage eggs, withered vegetables, 

9 percent milk, puny babies, soot, rush, 
roar and narrow at horizons. 

As I started to gather the eggs and feed 
a half-hundred fluffy chicks, I paused and 
looked across country toward the far- 
distant Chesapeake bay. Hungry calves 
and chickens called to me but above their 
pleas rang the words of Emerson: “Thou 
true land-lord! sea-lord! air-lord!” 

Who could be more favored than we of 
the wide spaces?—Rebecca Egan. 


HINGED COVERS 


Having grown accustomed to a city 
kitchen which was used exclusively for 
cooking purposes, I found it rather trying 
to return to a farm kitchen which had to 
accommodate so many extra things— 
pails for parings, skimmilk, chicken feed, 
and all of the things that find a way into 
the farmhouse especially during cold 
weather. 

In seeking a remedy for this unpleasant- 
ness, I discovered hinged covers. We 
built a box at a handy place in the 
kitchen and provided it with a hinged 
cover; here we placed the objectionable 
pails. With the cover lowered this made a 
convenient seat. I lined the box with oil- 
cloth so that it was easily kept clean. 

This proved so satisfactory that an- 
other similar one was made for the back 
porch for use in summer and it proved 
especially useful in keeping away 
Tes. 

Like many old-time houses, ours had a 
dearth of closets. So we built another 
box of the right height for holding the 
men’s boots; this kept the kitchen clear 








of the old-time accumulation and yet the | 


boots were warm and comfortable—an 
item of big importance during cold 
weather. 

With closet room at a premium, I have 
covered several hinged boxes inside and 
out with cretonne for the storing of extra 
bedding and wearing apparel. Provided 

with casters the boxes are not cumber- 
some and are used as seats in the upper 
hall or bedrooms.—A. M. A, 
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Ready 


Immediately 


When you have to get a meal in 
a hurry, think of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce with 
Cheese. This good-to-eat treat is 
already prepared. Takes only a few 
minutes to heat and serve. 

All the dry spaghetti Heinz uses 
is made in Heinz spotless kitchens 
from selected hard wheat flour. The 
sauce is Heinz-made from garden- 
fresh tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision. The cheese is specially 
selected. 

These wholesome, nourishing in- 
gredients are perfectly blended by 
skilful Heinz chefs who follow a 
recipe developed by Heinz. 

The result is a delicious, ready- 
to-eat dish that you just heat and 
serve—and enjoy. A meal in itself, 
or as a vegetable - H. J. HEINZ CO. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens 
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SAUCE with Cheese 





Some other varieties: 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP > HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP + HEINZ PURE VINEGARS 


The taste is the test 
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“Forthe NINE 
first aid 
emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 


Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


*‘Vasetine”” Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of 
thousands of women for: 


Minor cuts—wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

More serious wounds—sterilize, with an ap- 

roved peer em, dress with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
feily and bandage lightly. 

Burns—Cover the burned area with ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 

Scalds—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and 
dress with ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 

Sores—Apply ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals, 

Bumps and bruises—Apply cold compresses, 
immediately, then dress with ‘Vaseline’ 
Jelly. 

Colds—Place a little ‘Vaseline’ Jelly in 
each nostril when retiring and massage the 
chest thoroughly with it. For tickling 
coughs take a teaspoonful internally as 
required. 

Chapped skin and lips—Cover lightly with 
“Wascline’” Jelly and leave on over night. 

**Vaseline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 

It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 

prevent scars. 

Don’t ever be without it. Get it from your 
druggist and remember, when you buy, that 
the trademark ‘‘Vascline’’ on the package 
is your assurance that you are getting the 
genuine product of the Chesebrough Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cons’d. 

Send for booklet containing all these uses 
and dozens besides. Keep it for reference. 
Address Dept. S6-27, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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SPRING IN THE KITCHEN 
I dipped up a pailful of turquoise blue 
From the depths of the bright April skies, 
And over my kitchen walls spread it with 


care 
That its glory might gladden my eyes 
When the dreary procession of bleak win- 
ter days 
Should follow fair summer’s demise. 


And then, with a fabric adorned with green 
leaves, 

And rosebuds, and bluebirds a-wing, 

My window I draped, and in one of them 
hung 

A yellow canary to sing. 

Since ye in my kitchen, fair weather or 
foul, 

I rejoice in one long, endless spring. 


The above little poem tells the truth. 
I did spread blue sky on the lower half of 
the walls of my kitchen when we built our 
new house last spring. But somehow the 
lithographer who made the label to our 
particular bucketful of blue sky got the 
words turned around with the result that 
it read “‘sky blue.” 

We were, however, in no frame of mind 
to let a little mistake like that spoil the 
illusion, and so, after deepening the tint 
of the mixture slightly by adding a little 
deep blue to it, we spread it pone 2 and 
evenly over the smooth finished plaster on 
the lower half of the walls, the upper half 
and the ceiling having previously been 
calcimined a soft, mellow cream tint. 

And then we took a French gray enamel 
finish paint, added a little of the deep 
blue paint mentioned above, and painted 
all the woodwork with it. It is impossible 
to describe the soft blue-gray tint we 
secured by mixing the two colors. It is 
nothing short of a miracle. 

We did the panels of the cupboard and 
cabinet doors with the sky blue mixture 
also the interiors of said cupboards and 
cabinets. The panels were then decorated 
with a spray of pink and yellow roses with 
a green leaf or two ping thru. The rose 
spray was stenciled on. 

The breakfast nook seats and table were 
done in gray with blue trim and the rose 
sprays used for the finishing touch. The 
little rocker and the stepladder stool were 
treated likewise. 

For the floor we selected linoleum with 
alternating blue and gray squares which 
were separated by black lines a quarter of 


an inch in width. That pattern was a real | 


find. I have never, before nor since, seen 
a linoleum pattern that would have har- 
monized so perfectly with our kitchen 
color scheme. 

This kitchen has two windows, an east 
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Dependable Time 
and a Carefree Mind 


for 
Active People 


WHEN you fish, hunt or are working 
around the farm, an Ingersoll Yankee 
is the ideal watch. Dependable under 
all conditions and more dependable 
than higher-priced, delicate watches 
under conditions of hard use. 


If you lose your expensive gold 
watch, or have it stolen, it means a 
big investment for a new one. If you 
break it, it means a sizable repair bill. 

If you lose your Yankee, you can 
get anew one for $1.50. Ifyoubreakit 
you can get it repaired quickly and at 
a very low charge by sending it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, at Watet- 
bury, Conn. Ingersoll dealers every- 
where .. . Ingersoll Watch Co. Inc., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 














Be Safe 
Lightning 


_ Here is @ practical farmers’ book on light- 
ning whose directions will give you absolute 
rotection against this terrible destroyer. 
xplains the cause and prevention of lightning 
in simple, practical terms; based on the famous 
Dodd System—the standard system of pro- 
tection for nearly 40 pore, Don’t take chances 


another month. Book is absolutely 
Free to any bona fide farm- 

er. Protect yourself. Write 

today. Post- 


card will] do. Dodd « Sstru ets 


305 Plymouth Bidg,. Des Moines, lows. 


Ig You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, I’ll bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The “Won- 
der Box”’ sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 














EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 
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and a south one. For drapes for these two 
windows I bought a good quality cretonne 
with a soft cream background and a pat- 
tern of recurring bits of curved black 
trellis entwined with pink and ycllow 
climbing roses and greenery. Above the 
arches of the trellises, bluebirds hover with 
widespread wings, as if about to alight. I 
can, Without any effort whatever, imagine 
‘iny nests with fragile eggs in them hid- 
den among the roses on each bit of 


trellis. Imagination is a wonderful thing, - 


sn’t it? 

When thé last brush stroke was finished 
we stood back and surveyed this glorified 
kitchen. We were simply delirious with 
joy and amazement, for it far exceeded our 
highest hopes. 

“It will always be spring in this room,” 
my husband prophesied. ‘‘But,” he con- 
tinued, after a short silence, “there is 
something vital missing that is needed to 
complete the picture of spring.”’ 

“And that is birdsong,”’ I exclaimed, 
for the realization of the thing that was 
lacking had dawned on me even as he 
8 yoke. 

: {nd so it was that we brought lovely, 
golden yellow little Dickeybird, and swung 
his pretty cage from a bracket in the east 
window, so that his joyful heart and his 
silver tongue might combine to add the 
finishing touch to our “Springtime Kitch- 
en.’’—Lucy M. Thompson. 


CUSHION SLIPS FOR PORCH SEATS 

People everywhere, but especially farm 
people, are using their porches more and 
more every year. This is as it should be. 
With the privacy that the farm home has, 
the family may enjoy the use of the 
porches as summer living rooms, dining 
rooms, and the deserved popular sleeping 
porch. Most of the modern homes, how- 
ever small, have both the living room 
porch and sleeping porch. 

One can well understand why the furni- 
ture used in the semi-open, as it is, should 
have a different finish from that protected 
in the enclosed rooms, but just why we 
should want more cushions and _ softer 
seats is not so easily explained. But we 
do, and that is that. 

For years I have been trying to keep 
neat-looking slips for pillows on a front 
living porch, side living-dining porch, 
and sleeping porch, with swings, settees 
and chairs. It seemed as if there never 
were enough fresh covers for them. I used 
gingham and cretonne and made them 
just when there seemed to be a handy 
time. 

Last year, however, from a piece of 
blue and white striped awning cloth I 
made a whole set alike. These were so 
much neater looking and stood so well the 
hard usage to which they were subjected, 
that since then I have used the stronger 
cloth altogether. 

_A discarded cradle pad and bed make 
nice cushions for the two swings. The 
pillows have all been made the same size. 
rhe slips are all made to fit plain with a 
plait about one and a half or two inches 
all around. There is a plain cream 
Bohemian feather ticking that makes 
ideal covers. Even partly worn or dis- 
carded grain sacks make nice covers. This 
ticking and sacking resemble the hand- 
woven cloth and are especially pretty if a 
little easily applied embroidery is used. 
Always take care that the thread used is 
boilproof. The ticking and sacking lend 
themselves to a varied amount of stitching. 
In fact, my eleven-year-old daughter was 
given a large amount of thread and several 
sets to work on as she pleased. She took 
some of her designs from her sewing cards, 
the long stitches making quick but effec- 
tive work. Some are cross-stitched, and 
one, a lazy daisy set, is really the prettiest 
of all. This is on the cream ticking and is 
worked in the different cosmos shades. All 
these covers have hard, constant wear and 
frequent laundering, but come back look- 
ing well.—Mrs. J. G. 
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The best jam or jelly now is made 
with only one minute’s boiling 


N making jams and jellies by the old-fash- © [| 
ioned, long-boiling method you know only | = 
too well how you would get a jelly texture one lai al co 
time and a syrupy failure the next. 





You were not to blame. The reason for the 
failures in jam and jelly making has been 
that fruits vary so much in the amount of 
jellying substance they contain. Even those 
which have the most of it differ from season to 
season—and within the same season, losing it 
as they ripen—so that at the very time when 
their flavor is finest they have been least suit- 


You cannot have a failure 
when you make your jams 
: . and jellies the sure, quick 
able for jelly making. Cone way 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying — ¢, Corto from your grocer 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. today. It is now packed with 
That is why by the old-fashioned method you the _recipe booklet directly 
had to boil half your fruit juice away before under the label sa you will be 

his jellyi ] ont trated h sure to have complete instruc- 
2. Oe eee tions for making nearly 100 
to jell the remaining juice. differentdelicious jams, jellies 

Certo has changed all this. Now any- and marmalades 
one, even without previous experience, can 
make perfect jams and jellies with only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. You can use any 
fruit you like, when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. You can be absolutely sure 
of success every time. Never another failure! 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, 
concentrated, highly refined: and bottled for 
your convenient usé. Just one or two minutes’ 
boiling by the Certo method and you are sure CERTO 
of a perfect jell every time. FOR MAKING 

JAMS & JELLIES 


SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle 
—enough to make 6—10 glasses of 
jelly, depending on the recipe used. 
Beautifully illustrated booklet on 
“Jams,Jelliesand Marmalades”—free! 














Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 64, Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new book- 
let in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 


City att 1G +n hh vay we teaeCwen es , MORRO ..c co cv covssveme 
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imagine it— 
a shower of Siivershite 


For the bride-to-be, silverplate is the choicest of gifts. A shower of 
silverplate in selections adapted to the needs of the day is no more 
extravagant than an assortment of commonplace presents. 

Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate offers many lovely patterns to 
choose from—an endless variety of pieces to give. Useful ones for 
every day, like Tea Spoons—Forks—Knives with blades of stainless 
steel or the service of essentials, the “Pieces of 8"’ set illustrated. 
Special ones for the more elaborate — such as Oyster or Salad 
Forks, Serving Spoons or a Carving 

-And = ah have the catidietion ‘of knowing that in Wm. 
Rogers & Son you are giving silverplate of high quality, guaranteed 
without time limitation, at a cost surprisingly low. 


6 Table Spoons $3.50 6 Butter soup aged $4.40 
6 Dinner Forks $3.50 6 Salad Farks “> 
6 Hollow Handle Dinner Knives (Stainless Steel) 
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‘The only hat 
with the patented 
_ Shape-retaining device 


No, S- 35727. Evr- td = ¥ a . 
Soe | Stes a good-looking hat with its 


light and comfort. 
able; patented shape 
retaining device 75c 


bright band and neat edging. It’s 

the very spirit of summertime out- 

doors. Light asa feather * » » water- 
>. proof and sunproof. 


A durable hat of tough fibre, carefully woven; 
lets in all the air and gives the hat more thana 
thousand ventilators. That means a healthy 
scalp. Patented buckle and non-stretch band make 
the Evr-Kool adjustable in an instant ” ” head size 
snug or loose, as desired. 
So many models to choose from. Every Jone built to keep 
its shape. No sagging or flopping brims 7 7 the Evr-Kool 
patented shape retaining device stops that. 


No.8 42. Crusher. For men; 
flexible fibre; can be rolled 


ia 3s We Are Going To Give $1000 


to get a name for this ingenious, patented device. 45 cash prizes. You 
might as well be one of the winners. Your dealer will show you an Evr- 
Kool and explain the contest. Or better still, wear one. Enjoy its con- 
venience, style, comfort. Then send in your suggestion. Dealers the 
country over have Evr-Kool Pandanlids. If yours asa’ t, tell him your 
size and ask him to order for you. The price is only 

Dealers—prepare for big summer rush! 


E Kool B ch yrfr 1 
Sebel ee Check your stock. Write us today. 


ball fringe; perneed Save SUPERIOR HAT CO., ST. LOUIS, Vv. Ss. A. 


retaining device. .. 
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| BSquibs From The « 
Farm Wife'sNoteBoc 





The sooner we learn that happin« 


| not something that is bestowed from \ 


out, but is an outgrowth from within 
sooner we will be happy. 

If shoes are kept on shoetrees whe 
worn, they will keep their shape n 
better and be more comfortable. If \ 
shoes are put on trees as soon as clea! 
there will be no danger of a crease forming 
somewhere to hurt your foot. 

When packing for a trip, carefully fold 
each dress separately in tissue paper, w! 
will snuggle down, filling all crevi 
Much pressing will be saved at the end of 
the journey. 

It is fine to dream of doing wonderful 
things, but we are not going to get very far 
until we begin vigorously Soler them. 

You owe it to yourself to make your 
workshop—the kitchen—as attractive and 
convenient a place as possible. More of 
your waking hours are spent in this room 
than in any other, 

Was it not Wisdom who said, “‘Some- 
times the trouble is more with your 
yearning, than your earning capacity 

A wire-mesh dishcloth and a dishmop 
are appreciated First Aids to the dish- 
washer. 

Since no housewife can do perfectly 
all the things that need doing, do as some- 
one has advised: ‘“‘Shirk, but shirk so skill- 
fully that you can’t be detected.” 

Curtain stuffs are pretty, but be careful 
not to dim all the sunshine or shut out all 
the lovely cloud and tree pictures of out of 
doors. 

Real salad at a picnic? Easily and most 
satisfactorily. Carry lettuce in one jar, 
salad dressing in another, diced fruit or 
vegetables in a third, then combine them 
just before wanted.—Mrs. E. N. 


MUSIC FOR JUNE HOLIDAYS 

Of nationally observed days, June 
brings two: Children’s day and Flag day. 
These two days call for music suitable 
for their observance and very fine ma- 
terial is available for programs for either 
day. Any Sunday school superintendent 
or teacher preparing a Children’s day 
program will find a great deal of help and 
many splendid suggestions in either of 
three booklets published by the Loren: 
Publishing Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
The first one, edited by Herman Von 
Berge and called ‘Children’s Day Treas- 
ury, No. 37,” contains recitations, song: 
sample programs and pantomines. A 
second booklet of the same type bu: 
which is rather a complete Children’s day 
service in itself, is called “The Month cf 
Roses,”’ and the third, which is also a co 

lete service, is called “Of Such Is tas 

<ingdom.”’ The latter is written by Fro: 
B. Holton. Two solos which might 
used either by children or by grown- 
are two musical settings to the we'- 
known hymn poem by Jemima Luke, 
Think When I Read That Sweet Stor) 
One of these is by John A. West and # 
published by the Clayton F. Summy Com 
pany, Chicago. The other setting is by 
J. A. Parks, and it is published ty the 
com r whose address is York, Ne 
braska. Another solo, a little more diffi 
cult ‘hon the two mentioned, is one called 
“There's a Friend for Little Children,” 
by E. S. Hosmer. This number may be 
had for either high or low voice and is pub- 
lished by The Oliver Ditson Company of 
Boston. 

While Children’s day is observed only 
in churches and Sunday schools, Flag 
day is more pony observed thruout 
the country by churches, schools and 
clubs. Of all the musical tributes to the 
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flag, one of the most stirring is ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’ by John Philip Sousa. 
This number has been best known as a 
band number but it is now available as 
a choral number and may be had for 
either @ mixed or a male chorus. It is 
pub blished by the John Church Company 
of ( ‘incinnati, Ohio. “The Unfurling of 
the Flag,” a choral number by John 
Hopkins Densmore, arranged for mixed, 
male or women’s voices, is published by 
the Boston Music Company. The M. 
Witmark and Sons Company of New York 
City are the publishers of the following 
Flag day numbers: “Stars and Stripes 
Are Calling,” by N. J. Kirk, arranged as a 
solo and also for both mixed and male 
quartet; ‘““There’s a Little Bit of Color,” 
by Christopher Q’Hare, arranged for a 
chorus of mixed voices and also published 
as a duet for a high and a low voice; 
“Your Flag and My Flag,” by Harry 
Woods, arranged for mixed quartet, also 
as a duet; ‘‘While Old Glory Waves,”’ by 


C. F. Shattuck, arranged for male voices; 
“Flag of All Flags,” a spirited vocal 
march by Jewett, arranged for mixed 
chorus, and “Story of Old Glory,’”’ by 
Ball, whieh is arranged as a solo, as a 


duet for high and low voices and as a 
quartet for either mixed or male voices. 
Kipling’s poem, ‘‘Recessional,’’ which 
is always appropriate for any patriotic 
occasion, has several musical settings, 
the best known of which is the one by 
teginald De Koven. Another very ap- 
propriate solo’ is “My Own United 
States,” by Julien Edwards. 

For group singing such hymns as 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 
“There Are Many Flags in Many Lands,” 
and “The Flag of the Free” might be 
used, not forgetting, of course, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ which is the one im- 
portant song’ to be used on that occasion.— 

Clifford Bloom. 


AN EASY WAY WITH POTATOES 

The mother with a hungry family of 
youngsters to cook for knows that the 
time re quired in the preparation of po- 

atoes, when done in the ordinary way, 
is considerable... A method which saves 
time and the best part of the potato as 
well, is to boil them in their skins. 
Enough may be boiled at one time to 
last several days as they keep perfectly 
this way even during hot weather. 

When freshly boiled they are nice 
served skins and all with gravy or but- 
ter. Sometimes for baked potatoes I 
take out enough for a meal before they 

e wholly cooked and place them in the 
oven or in the roasting pan around the 
roast, and they are delicious in this way. 

For escalloped potatoes I slice the cold 
wiled potatoes after removing the skins, 
cover them with white sauce and bake 
on n in a moderate oven about half an 
hour. To make the sauce allow a cup- 
ful of milk to each cupful and a half of 
sliced potatoes, a tablespoonful of butter 
ind the same quantity of flour. Stir the 
butter and flour together over the fire 
until smooth, then add the milk, salt 
and pepper and cook until it thickens. 
Potato balls are always a welcome 
change. Peel and chop or mash the po- 
tatoes. Moisten with a little hot milk 
ind stir in two or three well beaten eggs. 
Drop carefully from a spoon into flour 
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The clean, blue, 
contact flame of the 


Nesco barner pro- 
duces an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 














SUCCESSFUL 









SK any Nesco user what she can cook 
on her stove. “Anything that those 

in the city can cook!” she’ll proudly say. 
Question her in detail. “Doughnuts? Beefsteak? 


Roasts? Waffles? Delicious pastries? Toast ?’’ Every- 
one is a real test for an oil stove. 
“My Nesco cooks them perfectly” ge tell you. 
“there isn’t anything I’m afraid to try! 
You, too, can have the quick, clean, intense, uniform 
costing heat of city, gas fo for fryin boiling, sogeting 
or toasting hot blue ee Nesco 
pen over the bottom of the ee with no 
soot, smoke or odor. 
See the Nesco at your dealer’s. Send for our beauti- 
ful free booklet which shows many sizes and models. 


Nationat Enamewinc & Stametnc Co, inc. 


Executive Offices: 425 EB. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, Chica , Granite 

Coy. Hi at. a,” Louis, New Orleans, New ¥ 
ade Baltimore. . ; 

en ee Dominion Stove and Foundry 

Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


ES 


mm] Aerosene 
<1 COOK STOVE 





425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
derland of Delicious Foods” an: 
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Cook recipes you 
never dared try before, 





- National Enameling & Stamping Comgeny, Inc. 





Send me your free booklets, “ pee Le The bt 
“What omen Say 
















mode! for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “ 
tion” Scent No charge for information on how to 
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and fry brown in butter or lard. 
Hashed potatoes are also very good. 


Chop the cold potatoes and season with 
and pepper, adding a little milk or 
stock. Melt a little butter in a frying 


ind when very hot pour in the po- 
atoes and cook as you would an omelet. 
A little minced onion may be added if 
axed. For fried potatoes, remove the 

lings, slice the potatoes and dip into 
bes ten egg, then into bread crumbs or 
four and fry brown in butter —M. V. S; 
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( LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol 
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Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a _— 
ers into well, basement 
‘ special excavation. Easily and quickly 
~—, installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
Th bill. Every home needs it. Two Cay a 
| windiass and evaporation. for 
Agents Wanted. 




















EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
2617 NN. 7th St., Washington, lows 
RIDER AGENTS python AT LAST. 
a Fa on “approval, e= re ei Roan By De in 90 Bs 
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Summer Frocks That are Easy to Make 
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No. 3037—A Charming Design that achieves 
unusual chic from its snugly shirred hipline, 
giving the much desired vertical line. The neck 
and front band are cut in one, completed with the 
important bow. Navy blue silk crepe printed in 
discreet pattern in apricot shade, with navy blue 
— ribbon trimming is shown in the sketch. 

amingo red chiffon, beige georgette crepe, soft 
green crepe de Chine or queen blue crepella are 
also very effective. The pattern cuts in sizes 
16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 234 yards 
of 40-inch material with 44-yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 3029—This Frock Is Particularly Wear- 
able because it is so youthful. Georgette crepe, 
chiffon, voile, erepe de Chine and crepe satin are 
also appropriate. Pattern comes in sizes 16 and 
18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 444 yards of 40-inch material 
with 44-yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

















Coat 3035 
Skirt 30 1 2] 
Biouse 3013 


No. 3042—An Unusually Smart Model, and 
one which may be appropriately worn for many 
occasions, is seen in thie design. Two jabots in 
cascading effect at left side, the new square neck- 
line, and the simple manner in which it is made, 
are conspicuous features. Printed silk crepe, chiffon, 
georgette crepe, crepe Roma and navy blue flat 
silk crepe are lovely for its development. The 
pattern is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. For the 
36-inch size, 27% yards of 40-inch material with 
54-ya.c of 32-inch contrasting are sufficient. 

No. 2550—This Youthful Sports Model 
has cluster plaits at each side stitched under a 
fitted section of the waist, giving a slender hipline 
and blouse suggestion. The interesting neckline has 
a trimming band that cuts in one with rever facing. 
Wool jersey, printed silk crepe, flat silk crepe 
orint georgette crepe, shantung and blocked 
nen and smart. The pattern is obtainable in sizes 
16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
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bust measure. In the 36-inch size 4 yards of 40- 
inch material are required. 

No. 3026—A Sleeveless Sports Frock that is 
not only smart but designed fer comfort. The 
cluster plaited skirt is attached to a camisole body 
In the sketch the blouse is made of rose jersey 
and the skirt of white washable silk crepe. Ombre 
stri cashmere in horizontal effect for the blouse, 
with the stripes in reverse treatment for the skirt, 
is chic. Linen shantung, frisca, and tub silks are 
also smart. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 13 
years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
it requires 254 yards of 36-inch light material with 
15% yards of 36-inch dark material and %-yard 
of 36-inch material for camisole for the 36-inch 
size. 
No. 2922—Simple But Charming for the 
Smart Matron is this dress, with a deep \ %# 
front, and gathered sections at either side below 
the waistline, that supply fullness to the hem! 
and add a decorative note. Faille crepe, flat silk 





To order any of the item shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
attern ordered,andaddress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
Yes Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. Itrequires about two weeks to fill an order. 


—styles for morning, 
Our Book of Latest Styles 7s fo more 
And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures 2 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be moresimple. Any beginnef 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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pe, wool crepe, crepella and crepe Roma are 


attractive suggestions. This pattern, which may 
be obtained in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure, requires 3% yards of 
40-inch matérial with %-yard of 32-nch con- 
trastin 


~ No. “2901—A Striking Model for Growing | 


Girls. This little frock has its waistline marked by 
rows of shirring, which also furnishes fullness to 
the front of skirt. It is especially interesting and 
able made of printed challis, pin stripe soft 
ere, or French blue wool jersey. Pattern for 
this smart style is furnished in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The 8-year size requires 124 yards of 40- 
inch material with }4-yard of 27-inch contrasting 

No. 3035—The Smart Ensemble. [Every well- 
dressed woman will include an ensemble in her 
wardrobe this season. Navy blue charmeen with 
the blouse of printed silk crepe is particularly 
wearable. The youthful jacket Ko. 3035 comes in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure, and requires 154 yards of 40-inch material 
for the 36-inch size. The distinctive box-plaited 
skirt, No. 3012, is attached to a camisole body. It 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 imches bust measure, and takes 344 yards 
of 36-inch material. Blouse No. 3013 with snug 
hipline, which comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1}4 yards of 18-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 3039—Every Smart Miss, whether 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18 or 20 years old, is wearing the new 
sports dress with box-plaited skirt. The square 
neckline finished with applied band with loose 
hanging ends is particularly fetching. The 8-year 












size requires 134 yards of 36-inch material, with | 


&-yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


WHAT DO YOU COOK? 


The leading question of the day in our | 


neighborhood just now is, “What do you 
cook?” I asked one of my near neighbors, 
in reply to that question, if she cooked 
rice. ‘My, no,” she answered, “my folks 
wouldn’t touch it, if I did.” I had noticed 
at our last church supper how the men 
especially went after my “Spanish Rice,’’ 
and I told her so, and gave her the recipe 


for it. It makes a meal by itself with the 


addition of a dessert. 

To make it, cook enough rice to make 
a quart when done, and add a pint of 
tomatoes, or a can of tomato soup; fry 
enough bacon to measure about half a 
cupful when fried, that is, drippings and 
ll, and a large onion, diced. Mix the two, 
season with salt and a teaspoonful of chili 
powder, and bake until brown on top. 
You can make it without the chili but it 
is not nearly so good. We like to have this 
dish once every week. 

\nother rice dish our folks like is “‘Rice 
Hamburg.”’ I have never seen a recipe for 
it anywhere. It is made like the ‘‘Spanish”’ 
dish, but with the addition of a pound of 
hamburg steak, fried, and added to the 
other recipe. This is better than the other 
recipe, but of course the steak is not 
always available. It is good to serve a 
cabbage slaw or pickles with either of 
these dishes, and apple or cherry or lemon 
pie as dessert. 

Do you use macaroni other than with 
cheese? Try it with the combinations in 

e rice recipes, and you will find it very 
good for a change, too. It also makes a 
fine salad, combined with tuna fish and 
salad dressing; and a salad made just as 
you make potato salad but using nacaroni 
instead makes a pleasant change. 

Did you can “greens”’ last summer? If 
vou did not you were foolish, for they taste 
fine at any time simmered in ham or 

con drippings, or served with melted 
butter and sliced hard-cooked eggs. 

Tomato toast is fine for the evening 
meal. Try thickening the tomatoes with 
tapioca sometimes, instead of with flour 
or cornstarch; it seems like a new dish. If 
you have canned some of them, whole, 
take them out of the can and put them in 

colander to drain, and serve them filled 
with finely cut cabbage, seasoned as for 
slaw. 

Cabbage should be eaten raw, and by 
using different combinations one need 
never serve it twice the same way in a 
week. Try combining it with a grated 
carrot and a diced orange, for one time; 
vith onions and boiled potatoes, for an- 
‘ther; and with pineapple and marsh- 
mallows for a very special dish. Trying 
to find something difierent to eat is very 
nteresting always, to say the least.—Mrs. 
\nnie Richardson. 
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In or out of the city, there’s nothing that can beat 
Kitchenkook for downright cooking efficiency, cleanliness, 


economy and safety. Gas stove? 
burns its own gas from ordinary gasoline. 


Yes; 


it makes and 


Has all the 


convenience of city gas, with a greater heat and lower cost. 


Kitchenkook lights with a match and in one minute 
one or all burners are ready with a clean blue flame that 
leaves no soot, smoke, grease or odor to muss up your 


pots and pans. 
on or off like gas. 


Can be regulated as wanted and turns 


The stove shown above is the white porcelain enameled 
range No. 866. Has a large porcelain lined oven and broiler, 
and is recognized as the finest of all liquid fuel stoves. 
Women everywhere report baking results with Kitchenkook 


never before secured with any other type of stove. 


with right or left hand oven. 


Write for name of nearest 
dealer and folder describing 
this range and 15 other 
popular models. 


American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Made 





Dept. K. 15, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about Albert Lea , 
Kitchenkooks, and 


Name 
| 


Address 
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name of nearest dealer 
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More than 2,500,000 women depend upon 


save oil and cook quicker. 
“Old Ivory” color. Roller 
legs. Made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 
burner. models, with or with- 
out high shelf. Their low 
cost will surprise you. 

THE HUENEFELD CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


the BOSS OVEN. Guaranteed glass door, 
through which baking may be seen, prevents 
over-browning and burning. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough 
ventilation permits the baking of different foods 
at the same time. Asbestos lining saves fuel. A 
style and size to meet every requirement. Sold 
by hardware, furniture and department stores. 
insist upon the genuine stamped—BOSS OVEN. 


BOSS OVENS 





ollow the lead 
of thousands.. 


make your wool 
pay you double! 


It is worth more to you in 
beautiful, warm blanketsand 
auto robes than you can get 
from dealers. We will make 
it up for you for a nominal 
charge or payment in 
additional wool. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or all costs re- 
funded. 

Thousands of wool growers 
have availed themselves of 
our plan to their delight 
and profit. Learn how much 
money it means to YOU. 

Mail coupon for booklet 
explaining plan 


CHATHAM MFG. CO., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
16 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Please send me further information 
on you EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 


Address 














IN ORANGE COUNTY FLORIDA 


Orange County farmers make big profits 
pins Fa for winter markets. Last 
ear they received $1,000,000 for their 
eeuee and another $1,000,000 for cucum- 
bers. Thousands of dollars also for tomatoes, 
pers, cabbage, green ns, celery, etc. 

or er money-makers in Orange County are 
oranges, grapefruit, bananas, watermelon, 
bulbs, ferns, grapes, pasuy and dairying. 
Live and prosper with us in this delightful 
land. Wonderful year-round climate. Rolling 
hills and 1,500lakes. Write for booklet today. 


& Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 
39 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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TURNING WORK INTO FUN 


With vacation time at hand, you girls 
who are getting back from school find 
plenty of jobs awaiting you. Mother has 
the added duties of the little chicks and 
on top of that the canning, so you must 


| be ready for your part in the house. 


Naturally, the routine jobs such as dish 


| washing, bed making and dusting whic 
| fall to you will get as tiresome as 
did last year. This summer, study 


method of work. Analyze to see how !o 


| each activity takes you. Let your sum. 
| mer’s job be to see if you can improve on 
| your methods and thus cut down you 


| time. 


When you are in a good hardware store, 


| look to your equipment to see if there js 
| something you ought to have. A stout 


wire dish drainer and a steel mop for 


| aluminum, both inexpensive, have beep 


the means of cutting my dish washing 


| time almost in half. 


Washing the pans as soon as they ar 


| emptied takes just a minute and having 

| a clean sink instead of one heaped with 

pe gh A pans is an incentive to get the rest 
e 


ot the dishes done quickly. 
Do as much as possible of the dinner 


| and supper preparation right after break- 
| fast so that the utensils used will be out 


of the way rather than added to the dinner 


| dishes. Try to find the time-leaks in bed 


| making and cleaning also. 


Your time 
study will prove so interesting that you 


| will entirely forget that some of your jobs 


were ever tiresome!—Janet Cation Thurs 


| ton. 














CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

With this issue we begin a slightly 
different schedule of announcing contest 
subjects and contest winners. Due to 
moving forward the dates of making up 
the magazine, it will be impossible to 
announce the winners of the April contest 
in this, the June, issue, but you will find 
the names of prize winners in the July 
issue, and the winning letters in August 

During June, how would you like to 
plan a kitchen cabinet or cupboard, 
either movable or built-in, that would be, 
to your notion, ideal for use in a farm 
kitchen? Decide in your own mind where 


| the flour bin and bread drawer should be; 


how large a worktable would be necessary, 
and so on. Drawings are not necessary but 
a rough sketch may help in explaining 
your own idea. 

For the best letter describing your ideal 
farm kitchen cabinet a prize of $5 will be 
awarded; for the second best, $3; for the 
third best, $2, and five special prizes of 
$1 each, as usual. Letters must not be 
more than 300 words in length, and 
must be mailed before July 5, 1927. 
Address your letter to the Home Depar'- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, De 
Moines, Iowa. Prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the September issue of the 
magazine.—G. A. C. 


MY NEWSPAPERS 


The greatest time saver I have in my 
kitchen is the ag 4 paper. When it # 
read I tack it to the end of my kitchet 
cabinet with thumb tacks and there it 
hangs ready for instant service. Wher 
ever I dress a chicken, peel potatoes, cor 
apples, cap berries, seed cherries, make 
a cake or do any of the numerous things 
that have to be done on the kitchen table 
I tear off a paper, spread it out on the 
table or cabinet and work on this. Thet 
when the task is done I gather up the 
scraps in the paper and dispose of it. Try 
this two days if you haven’t already beelf 
doing this way, and you'll be glad yol 
read this article-—Mrs. C. H. F. 
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HOUSE-PLAN CONTEST WINNERS | 


Another disappointment—but only a 
temporary one! Due to the change in 


schedule mentioned elsewhere, it is im- 
possible to print the first prize-winning 
house plan before August. In the issue of 
that month, then, unless something else 
unforeseen should occur, you will find 


the first-prize plan, redrawn to scale by 
an architect and described by the origi- 
nator. The others will appear in later 
issues. 

There were so many splendid plans 
submitted we could not stop with just 
five “honorable mentions,” so you will 
find nine listed. Here are the names of 
the winners: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Roy Kanatzar, 
Boone. county, Missouri. Second prize, 
$3—Mrs. W. W. Revis, Hamilton county, 
Indiana. Third prize, $2—Miss Margaret 
Sanderson, Marinette county, Wisconsin. 

Honorable mention ($1 each)—Mrs. 
A. Laura Ames, Marathon county, Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Rudolph Hanson, Traverse 
county, Minnesota; Mrs. J. s. Wallace, 
Palo Alto county, Iowa; Mrs. Fred Zeller, 
Grant county, North Dakota; Mrs. C. H. 
Long, Morrow county, Ohio; Mrs. H. B. 


Easton, Comanche county, Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Walter F. Nusbaum, Plymouth 
county, Iowa; Mrs. M. 8S. Saunders, 


Mrs. Wm. 


Macoupin county, Illinois; 
North 


Hasselstrom, Williams county, 
Dakota. 


GAMES FOR COMMUNITY PARTIES 


Here are some games and contests that 
we have enjoyed in our community: 

The M inister’s Cat.—Fach of the players 
must describe the minister’s cat, going 
right thru the alphabet to do so. “‘The 
minister’s cat is an angry cat,” says one; 
“an anxious cat,’’ says another; and so on 
until everyone has used an adjective be- 
ginning with “A.” Then they take up the 
PS Ge ae ‘The minister’ s cat is a beautiful 
cat,” or “a big cat,” and so on. 

The leader of the game must see that 
no one hesitates for a word. If any one 
takes longer than half a minute he must 
pay a forfeit. 

The Traveler’s Alphabet.—The _ first 
player begins by saying “I am going to 
Athens,” or any place beginning with “A.’ 
The one sitting next asks, “What will you 
do there?”’ The verbs, adjectives, and 
nouns used in the reply must all begin 
with A; as “Amuse ancient authors with 
anecdotes.’ If the player answers cor- 
rectly it is the next player’s turn. He Says, 
perhaps, “I am going to Boston.” ‘What 
to do there?” ‘To bring back bread and 
beans.” A third Says, “I am going to 
( ‘onstantinople.” That to do there?” 

To chase contented camels.’”’ And so on 
they go around the circle. Anyone who 
makes a mistake must pay a forfeit. 

\ good way to “break the ice” at a 
party is to pass about slips of paper on 
which are written different stunts such as 
‘Crow like a rooster,” ‘Dance the Hig h- 
la id Fling,” ‘‘Shake hands with wae” 

‘Recite a Mother Goose Rhyme,” “ ‘March 
around the room with the tallest man,” 
“Do your daily dozen,” and as many and 
as funny other stunts as you can think of, 

ling the audience when the piano starts 
pl ying they are all to rise and continue 
ir stunts as long as the music is played. 
Aft er all the noise and laughter and fun of 
this game have some other entertainment 
al] ready for it is the spirit of ‘“Well, what 

ll we do next?” that kills any party. 

Vouse-Trap Contest for Ladies.—Give 
each of a number of ladies five or six 

mmon little mouse-traps and at a given 
signal they must set them. The one who 
finishes first wins a small prize. 

Veedle-T hreading Contest for Men.—Have 

men sit on long round bottles, or on 
gs, laid sidewise on the floor, and thread 
ming needles with yarn. 


ooo 


en if dropped.—Margaret McTigue. 
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Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also 
soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop 


are known by less formal names . . . 
in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the Far West . . 





SPONSORED BY 


sais 


. ’D 10c (coiner stamps) 


lor “Recipes for House- 
nd Hostess.” Fro- 
zen desserts, a 
punches, dainty sal 
A.B.C.B., 886 Bona Bidg., 
Washington. D.C. 
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heat the hal / 


N INVITING BOTTLE of refreshing carbon- 
ated beverage, a cooling breeze drifting 
down your throat! When your hot and tired, 
during a hard day in the field, your favorite 
bottled carbonated drink goes right to the 
“thirsty spot.”” There's a sparkling, tingling 
tang that only carbonation can bring. The 
best way to buy these delicious drinks is by 
the case at your store. They are good, and 
good for youl 


tonics in New England... 
and we all 
know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your fill —they’re good and good for you! 


es‘ Jhoro's a BOTTLER in YOU LOWRY > 








CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 


and pressure of tight shoes Jf) 


DrScholl’s 






Atdrug 
and shoe stores 


] 


work for us 30 days and 








ou 
worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, I'll bet you $50 that you can’t 


earn less 


Zino ads everywhere than $200. Think I'm bluffing? Then 
-P answer this ad — show Ag 
Openings The “Won- 

e2 WHY NOT so0. 5s Ps der Box” sells on sight. 


for Collections. Some 





{ome STUDY 


ed by The small cost of instructions will be r 

first 6 ps purchase from you, Send 
Feomenes before coating butterflies. 
Insects, Dept. 24, Box 1424, 


gaat buttetflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 


every section to gather butterflies for me. Work 
is simple, instructive and interesting , but requires 
y instructions give methods 
of attracting, capturing, sparing, apples 
kil acking, mailing and contain 0 descrip- 

tions, we 50 illustra tions 797 price-list of 750 different binds want- 


(not stamp) for my peaaeetes 
» Dealer 
San Diego, California 


worth $1 to $7 





TOM WALKER 


PA. 





efunded with my 


State Rd. Riverside Farm 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
Crop payment pian or 


prices that will never be lower. 
easy terms. Say which ane interested {n. 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 
H. S. FUNSTON, rps Comm 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, 


Poultry, geese, implements; 
7-room house, new hen house, 
RR town nearby, only $2500, 
pe. 48 Spring ¢ ‘atalog Free. S 


ample 





art cash 
OUT AGENCY, 
7-CN South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


50 Acres, Private Pond, Furniture 
bus at door, excellent 


barn, etc. ; 
Details 





Ask about 
27. Address Writet GuideB a“R 4 
or our Guide Booxs an ecor: 
Misnen ote | PATENT | oa gt — Fy 
Minnesota inventions. Send model or sketch for 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. 
a patent patch for instantly mending 
utensils. Sample package free. 

MFG. CO., Dept. , Amsterdam, N. 


Sell Mendets, 


EE in all 


LETTE 


and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR 5. EVANS & CO., washincton. 'b. c. 





v 





RIC 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment 
PREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 
eee 4VESter. Process 8. F. (o., Salina, Kans. RANDOLPH & co., 


| or eketoh of your inventionforour INSPECTION and 


Dept. 32, 


guide book 


| Write for our Evidence of In- 
| INVENTORS : vention Blank and ¢ 

| “How to Get Your Patent '.Bend model 
and ANSTRUCTIONS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| 
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Scale Only 


ck 
$16.15. 


cash, F. O. B. 


Factory 
500-Ib.Capacity 
(Add freight 
to your 
town) 











N ow accuracy replaces 
“makeshift measure” 


The old-fashioned practice of judging values 
by the size of the package, bundle or measure 
is costly. Thousands of buyers and sellers 
have learned this: The only way to measure 
actual quantity is by actual weight. ‘““Mrkeshift 
measure” must go. 

It is only good business to weigh everything 
you buy and sell. Use a scale to check values 
given and received, the same as you count your 
change. Otherwise you lose in the end—often 
a b.g sum of money in a year. 

Use a Fairbanks Scale—dependable for nearly 
a century. Due to big Fairbanks production, 
you can now put a Fairbanks Portable Scale on 
your farm at unbelievably low cost. See your 
dealer. 


Mail coupon for special free booklet. 


Fairbanks Scales 


Without obligation, please a 


} me free booklet, ‘‘Weighing for Profit.” 


' Name........ eee ee eeeeeneees Seer eeeeseseeee 
Address .......... b0cesncdbs Bs itncedocvcevbes 


ASAIL33 





\ 
‘(Mother raised nearly 
every chick she hatched 
last year by following 
out directions in your 
book, ‘Feed from Egg to 
Market’. Please send me 
acopy,’’ writesMrs.Gola 
G.Spalding,R.R.3,Shel- 
by, Nebr. 
You, too, can have this 
dandy 40 page book on 
poultry raising FREE by 
sending us your feed 
dealer’s name. 


Collis Products Co. 


Clinton, ; Iowa. 


| by automobile? 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Dornts 
ON 


| Eriquerte,, P| “7 


ADVICE TO TOURISTS 
Are you going on a trip this summer, 
I hope you are going to 
have that pleasure. I hope, too, that you 
are going to make yourselves ‘‘popular”’ 
with those whom you meet along the way. 

There is an etiquette of the road, wheth- 
er you are traveling with your own family 
or with friends. The first rule is, be 
cheerful, no matter what happens. Be 
ready to fall in with the general plans 
for entertainment rather than to insist 
on your particular ideas being carried out. 

Be light-hearted. If you are starting 
out on the open road for the ‘sake of a 
vacation, don’t be a worrier. If a tire 
goes flat, help fix it, conversationally at 
least; if you take the wrong road, what of 
it? I can’t understand people who go out 
for a drive, toward no place in particular, 
and then fuss because the driver has 
chosen a road of which they do not 
approve. 

Don’t nag! I don’t care if you have the 
responsibility of the whole family upon 
your shoulders, you have no right to spoil 
the party by nagging and fault-finding. 
“Driving from the back seat”’ is the eighth 
cardinal sin, in my estimation, for it is 
om a bore to the driver and to everyone 
else. 

Don’t dress like a funny picture just 
because you are going away from home. 
The right thing for each member of the 
family to wear is certainly a problem, for 
the clotitin allowance must be cut down 
to the absolute minimum. Cover-all suits 
for the little boys are fine, but if you want 
to enjoy your trip, don’t all dress in khaki! 
It is so deadly dull. Tweed knickers with 
lumber-jacks and light-weight flannel 
shirts are good-looking and practical for 
the slender feminine members of the 





| party, but if Mother is a bit large, she 
| will 


eel better to wear a nice-looking, 
heavy-weight silk dress, such as a Rosha- 
nara crepe which does not wrinkle so 
badly as do many kinds of cloth. Dark 
blue and black are inclined to look hot 
and to show dust, but a beige or tan is very 
serviceable. P 

To go back to knickers: Don’t let 
your daughter wear chiffon stockings or 
high-heeled or patent leather slippers with 
sports outfit! Be sure she has a simple little 
felt hat, untrimmed, to wear with it, too, 
for nothing is in such poor taste—except 
lying and stealing and the like—as .to 
“‘mix’’ one’s wearing apparel in that way. 
Heavy oxford ties, Gon or ribbed cotton 
stockings, a simple hat—these are de- 
manded by knickers and sweater or 
lumber-jack. 

Take plenty of cold-cream and powder 
along, for the cream will soften your face 
and remove the dust at the end of a day’s 
drive; it will help to prevent sunburn, too, 
when rubbed in and then covered 
with a flesh-colored powder before you 
start out in the morning.—Bertha Averille. 


AN AMATEUR CIRCUS 

If your school, church or community 
wants to put on a money-raising stunt 
on a large scale, and you can’t decide 
just what it is to be, we should like to 
suggest an “Amateur Circus.” Plans for 
such a circus have been worked out in 
very complete detail and are included in 
the book, “How to Put On an Amateur 
Circus,” by Hacker and Eames. ‘This 
book includes photographs, sketches and 
plans for carrying out all the features of a 
real circus, from the advertising of the 
event to the directions for constructing 
the calliope. It may be secured thru the 
Book Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, upon receipt of the 
price, which is $1.75. T. S. Denison & 
Company are the publishers. 


Pathe 


mn 


News 


} 


See the World from 


an Orchestra Seat! 
Japan is rocked by an earthquake, 
thousands are killed, other thous- 
ands made homeless—cable and 
wireless reach Pathe News camera- 
men in the Orient, motorcycles 
rush over torn-up roads, motion 
pictures are taken while the earth 
is still shaking, a speeding liner 
bears the film to America, airplanes 
carry it to five great cities, five film 
laboratories turn out positive 
prints—once again Pathe News 
brings first to the theatres of 
America a world-important event. 
Wherever something big is happen- 
ing, there is a Pathe News camera- 
man near at hand to cover the 
*‘story’’. England, France, Germa- 
ny, Italy, China,—all over the world 
these men are located, so as to get 
the news while it’s happening. 
Sixteen years of experience has 
made all this possible. The first 
news reel is still the first. It can 
be imitated but not equalled. 


Make Pathe News a habit 
at your favorite theatre 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street, New York 











The Official Cap 
For Club Members 


The cap shown in the illustration 
has been accepted as the official cap 
for Federal or United States boys 
and girls’ clubs. Only club mem- 
bers who are or have been enrolled in 
the boys’ and girls’ club work can 
have or wear thiscap. Read our cap 
offer below and get your cap at once 
Our Cap Offer: In order that every cl 
member may have one of these caps, we a: 
glad tosell them for only 10 cents each. Ser 
stamps or coin and be sure to write you 
address plainly and give size desired. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, low: 
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“AMERICAS FOREMOST TRACTOR’ 
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) UPPER OR LOWER 


Jellerby had just informed the agent 
that he wanted a berth on a certain train. 
> “Upper or lower?”’ ing uired the agent. 
“What’s the difference?’ ’ asked Jellerby. 
“A difference of 50 cents,” replied the 
agent. “The lower is higher than the | 
upper. The higher price is for the lower. 
If you want it lower, you'll have to go | 































"0m higher. Most people don’t like the upper, 
/ altho rt is lower on account of its being | 
dt! higher. You can have the lower if you | 
yuake, yay Ingher. The upper is lower thar. the 
ee ower because it is higher 
» and But Jellerby had fainted. 
tae Banker: “Doctor, six months ago you | 
ation advised me to take up golf to get my | 
earth mind off my work.” | 
liner Doctor: “Yes. 
planes Banker: “Well, for goodness’ sake, pre- | 
re film scribe something to get it back again.” 
sitive en Be a 
News Joe saw the train but couldn’t stop, Ss 27 TRACTOR 
es of So they dragged his flivver toa shop. | delivers 
event, It only took a week or two | P 
ppene To make his Lizzie good as new. ore ower 
merac 7 tho — hunted high and — 
© th 1ey found no extra parts for Joe. Y Ly 
ee. else 230" Catalog More Years bj 
world Gruff Father (to son): “Why don’t Sent Free and at . 
to get you get out and find a job? When I was on request Less nse | 4 
agi your age I was working for $3 a week in . | | 
e has store, and at the end of five years ° ae 
» first owned the store.” —than any other tractor approaching ry 
it can Son: “You can’t do that nowadays. it inWeight and Piston Displacement. 
a They have cash registers.” Get complete facts about the remarkable “Cer- i 
bit tified” Wallis er before selecting any. Ask 
? CORNS STILL BUSY your Wallis dealer for a demonstration that 
| The following letter was received | will prove beyond question that the Wallis is 
: ’s Foremost Tractor”. 
nc. recently by a company which manufac- “America’s 
_ tures corn, sirup: J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc. | 
f “Dear Sirs: Tho I have taken six cans E, WISCONSIN f 
of your corn sirup, my feet are no better — to know thet the WALLIS TRACTOR tebeitt } 
sal now than when I started.”—The Open mopoy noe rete tN EAC ; 
Road. 
A stout woman drove up to a filling | | 4 
cman — _ ‘ - TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 5 
onto aaa “T want two quarts of oil,’”’ she said. , 
“What kind, heavy?” asked the attend- aes al = 
ant. , . F qnuseles. Stops the lameness and pain 
p “Say, young man, don’t get fresh with from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. f 
me,’’ was the indignant response. No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 4 
ars SS be used. $2.50 at — md pe a & 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
WHICH WAS SCOTCH? tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
“Sorry, waiter, but I’ve only just From a race horse owner: “Used 
enough to pay the bill and nothing left for Ghosttipe oO eee ee oe 





a tip.” | 
“Let me have another look at that bill, 
will you?” 


uldn’t take a step. 





- though for atime, co 
Great stuff.” 


BSORBINE 











First Clerk: “I don’t know what Bill } \ 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 
, springtield, 








does with his money. He’s broke again.” | 
Second Clerk: ‘“‘Was he trying to borrow | 











Write Me Today— for new FREE Witte Book 
00% how you ean ~~: WITTE sts, No fy ONLY 


00 Down and small SY Payments. interest. 


fr women??? tely the greatest engine made. Guaranteed for 
= y Cl k , XN , I , } 6 lifetme. Used oll over © the say ae = the Sryoen 
First Clerk: “No! I wanted to borrow =, fara peatien Gash abte Meee pene 
from him.” STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR « Kins on all fuels. Bimple, ‘sturdy. “civee most power 


“What kind of a dog is that?” 
“Police dog.” 
“Awgwan.” 


Powerful All-round Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Trackers, Nurseries, Estates, 
Fruit Growers, vr and Poultrymen. 

MEN’S WORK 


DOES 4 x 
Handles Field Work, Dusting — Belt f \as 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, (- 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 

















stheass expense, Sizes 11-2 to 30 
in-1 Saw Rigs and P mb Outfits. Wrie 
Pree book and Ess asy Terms Offer, 


Witte + Engine Works Emo Enowe akin Pause pe. 


ite me today for 
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“Yeah. Secret police. He’s in disguise.”’ 

tion | Ts Ye You Are A , 
leap : 
oys Flea (to elephant getting off the ark): | Heaves, Coughs, Gendiicn 

: “Don’t shove me, big boy. er, Worms. Most for cost. 
1emM- — cans Lasnrt ome oy for 

° eaves kk. $1. 
sd in poremn, Dudiaieer ty no 4 worthy of the name and not afraid to 
can EDUCATED DEER The Newton Remedy Ce. work, Il bet you $50 that you can’t : 
Yeap , Toledo, Ohie. work for us 30 days and carn less ' 

a] ' The old days when herds of buffalo than $200. Think I'm bluffing? Then 
mace ften impeded railroad transportation on answer this ad and show me up. 
el the Western Plains were recalled here Geeainge ve age og — 
he when State Game Commissioner Roland | ASENTS—OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE washes and dries | 
be p . : e windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- TOM WALKER 
yor farvin received a letter from 500 deer lete outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 

stopping a train on the Moffat road.— rper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa DEPT. 26 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Denver dispatch in a Nashville paper. 




















My Very Best Preserves 


Especially Good Ways of Putting Up the Summer Fruits 


By RUTH JACOBS 


fresh fruits is more than I can resist and by late fall I have 

an array of canned goodies that bespeaks a family of twelve. 
They never come amiss, tho, for at Christmas time they go 
journeying here and there as gifts, and for the unexpected guest 
they are my refuge. 

In preserving fruits, I use only the firm, clean, sound fruits, not 
too ripe. I have all my canning utensils in readiness beforehand. 
An enameled preserving kettle of generous size is kept for the 
canning season, then there are the jars or jelly glasses and rubbers 
to sterilize. My clock stands 
close by as well as the kitchen 
scales, measuring cups and wood- 
en ladles. Always there is need 
for extra pans to wash the 
fruits, sharp knives to aid in 
paring or slicing, and a good- 
sized colander. 

Jams are small fruits, reduced 
to pulp, and cooked in a sugar 
sirup until of a 
jelly - like consis- 
tency and bright 
in color. 

Conserves are 
combinations of 
fruits with or 
without raisins 
and nuts, cooked 
in sugar sirup to 
the consistency of 
jelly. 

Preserves are 
fruit, whole or in 
large pieces, 
cooked in sugar 
sirup until of 
jelly - like consist- 
ency, and very 
bright in color. 

For jams, con- 
serves, and pre- 
serves, use three- 
fourths to equal 
measures of sugar 
to fruit, unless a 
commercial pectin 
is used; in that 
case the amount 
of sugar is in- 


(CC ‘treah fra is my pet hobby. Summer with its abundance of 








Remove from the fire and spread on platters, cover with 
and set in the strong sunlight until the sirup thickens. Us 
three full days of sunshine ts sufficient but sometimes it will 
more. Always bring the platters inside at night. Wher 
preserve is properly thickened, pour into sterilized glasses 
cover with melted paraffine. This makes a bright, spar! 
preserve. 
Raspberry Jam 

6 cupfuls of raspberries 2 cupfuls of currant juice 6 cupfuls of sug 
Mash a few of the berries and heat slowly to boiling p: 
then add the sugar and the currant juice, 

boil gently until the mixture jells. Pour into 

sterilized glasses and cover with hot paraf! 

To obtain the currant juice n 

tioned above, pick the currants f: 

the stem and place over a slow | 

cooking slowly and crushing y 

Strain thru doubled cheeseclot 


Raspberry Con. 
serve 
5 cupfuls raspb: 
2 cupfuls black} 
2 cupfuls of cur 
2 cupfuls of p 
and diced rhul 
1 cupful of water 
8 cupfuls of sugar 
Mix the fru 
sugar, and y 
er and cook slo 
until the’ mixt 
thickens 
clears. Pour i 
hot sterilized j 
and seal. 


Gooseberry 
Conserve 

5 cupfuls of ster 

gooseberries 
2 cupfuls of raisi: 
2 oranges 
6 cupfuls of sugar 

Wash t! 
oranges, squet 
out the juice ai 
put the rind 
one thru the fo 
chopper. At 
this to the goos: 
berries, raisins a! 
sugar. Cook sl 














creased. If a jelly 
test is made with 
a thermometer it 
should register 
221 to 223 degrees 
F.; 105 to 106 
degrees C. .In testing with a spoon, the sirup should “sheet”’ off 
the spoon in heavy drops. 


Strawberry Jam 
4 cupfuls of berries, cleaned and hulled 
Lo eupful of commercial pectin 
Crush the berries slightly as you hull them. This may be done 
by placing a layer of berries on a plate and mashing lightly with 
a potato masher or the bottom of a cup. This allows the sugar to 
penetrate thru the berry. Remove the crushed fruit to a kettle 
and cover with a layer of sugar, repeating until all the berries are 
used. Cover the last layer with sugar, then allow all to stand 
overnight or for several hours. Bring to a boil, and boil rapidly 
for three minutes, stirring all the time. Remove from the fire and 
stir in one-half cupful of commercial pectin. Allow to stand five 
minutes, but in the meantime skim and stir to cool slightly. 
Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal. 


Crushed Strawberry and Cherry Jam 
3 cupfuls of hulled and crushed strawberries 1 cupful of pitted cherries 
4 cupfuls of sugar 
Mash the berries so that the sugar may penetrate. Add the 
cherries and sugar, and stir until the sugar is partially dissolved. 
Allow this mixture to stand one hour, then place over the fire 
and boil gently, stirring frequently until the mixture thickens 
and clears. Pour into hot sterilized glasses and seal with paraffine 
Fresh or canned pineapple, diced, may be used in place of the 


7 cupfuls of sugar 


cherries. 


Choice Strawberry Sunshine 


{ ipfuls of | | : iwberries 6 cupfuls of sugar 


f water 
I f 


ipful ater 
Mix the berries, sugar and water in a preserving kettle and 
allow to stand for one-half hour. Boil gently for five minutes, 


Trying a good, new recipe makes the work of preserving 


ly, stirring fi 
quently until t 
mixture clears ai 
thickens. Pour 11 
to hot steriliz 
glasses and when cold ‘cover with melted paraffine. 


much more interesting 


Cherry Jam 


4 cupfuls of pitted cherries 7 cupfuls of sugar 


1 cupful of commercial pectin 

The cherries may be left whole or run thru a food chopper 
Bring to boiling point, stirring constantly, then cover and simmer 
ten minutes. A nice flavor may be obtained by crushing some 
the pits, and placing them loosely in a cotton bag to simmer 
with the cherries. Add the sugar, stirring well. Boil hard for on 
minute, still stirring, then remove from the fire and stir in the 
pectin. Let this stand for five minutes, skimming and stirri: 
all the time, then pour into hot sterilized glasses and seal wit 
melted paraffine. 


Cinnamon Cherries (Delicious) 


Pit the cherries and cover with vinegar. Allow this to stan 
for twenty-four hours, then drain but do not squeeze. Stir in o1 
cupful of sugar to every cupful of cherries and let stand twent 
four hours, stirring occasionally to dissolve the sugar. Pour into 
cold sterilized pint jars. Before sealing, place two whole clov 
and a stick of cinnamon (one and one-half inches long) on to 
This is an unusual spicy treat. 


Cherry Olives 
2¢ cupful of cider vinegar 


cherries on t 
: 


lig teaspoonfuls of salt 


4 cupfuls of firn he ster 

Select only the choice cherries with stems. Pack into co 
sterilized jars, pour in the vinegar and salt, then add cold wat 
until overflowing. Seal the jars and store in a cool, dark, di 


place. Turn the jars upside down daily for a week. 
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Te Teenie Weenies are so busy 
they hardly have time to sleep. 
There is such a demand for Teenie 
Weenie Peanut Butter the tiny folks, no 
taller than a match, are working night 
and day making jars and pails of the deli- 
cious butter and it is all because the 
Dunce fell into a lunch box. 

Thecurious Dunce in his stroll near the 
Teenie Weenie village happened to see a 
group of children’s lunch boxes and of 
course he had to find out what was in 
them. 

He climbed onto one big box and just 
as he looked over the edge his foot 
slipped and he fell headlong into it. 

Fortunately he was not hurt, although 
he fell right on top of a hard boiled egg. 
He rolled off the egg and tumbled into a 
jelly sandwich and wallowed about in the 
sticky stuff. 

He soon found he could not get out of 
the box and he began to yell for help at 
the top of his young voice. 

The Doctor, who happened to be pass- 
ing, heard his shouts and came to his 
rescue. The foolish Dunce was pulled out 
and the Doctor soundly scolded the little 
chap for prying into the lunch box. 


Monarch Teenie Weenie Peanut 
Butter is one of more than 200 
Monarch Products—the only 
Nationally Advertised Line of 
Quality Food Products Sold Ex- 
clusively Through the Men who 
Own and Operate Their 
Own Stores. 


REID, MURDOCH &CO. 
Established 1853 
General Offices, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches 
Boston - Pittsburgh - New York 
LosAngeles-Tampa - Jacksonville 
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TEENIE WEENT 
Peanut Bu 


In 1-lb. and 2-lb. Pails, Tins, 
and 10-o0z. Glass Jars 
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The TEENIE WEERTES 


Surprise the Children 


*‘What were you doing in there?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Oh, I was just seeing what I could 
find,”’ answered the Dunce. 


“Well, what did you find?”’ questioned 
the Doctor. 


“TI found out a lot,” cried the Dunce, 
scraping some jelly off his sleeve; ‘I 
found out there wasn’t a single peanut 
butter sandwich in any of the boxes I 
examined.” 

“Is that so?”’ said the Doctor, in sur- 
prise. ““That’s funny. Peanut butter is 
so healthful and so good. I should think 
all lunch boxes would have a few sand- 
wiches in them.” 


**T’ll bet those children don’t know how 
good Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter is, or 
they would have their boxes filled with 
them,”’ cried the Dunce. 

Of course, all the Teenie Weenies 
laughed a great deal when they heard 
how the Dunce had fallen into the lunch 
box, but they also were much disturbed 
to find out that none of the lunch boxes 
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contained peanut butter sandwiches. 

The little folks puzzled over it a great 
deal and finally the Lady of Fashion had 
an idea. 

“T don’t believe those children have 
ever tasted Monarch Teenie Weenie Pea- 
nut Butter. If they had, I’msure most of 
their sandwiches would be peanut butter 
sandwiches,” cried the little lady. ““‘We 
might make some sandwiches and put 
them into their lunch boxes, and let the 
children see how good Teenie Weenie 
Peanut Butter is.” 

All the Teenie Weenies liked the idea 
and they set to work the next day to fol- 
low out the little lady’s suggestion. 

The little folks got some big slices of 
bread and they made great plates of the 
delicious sandwiches, which they carried 
over and slipped into the lunch boxes. 

When the children ate their lunches 
and found out how good the sandwiches 
were, they demanded peanut butter sand- 
wiches for their lunches every day and 
their mothers had to buy it. That’s why 
the Teenie Weenies have to work so hard 
making Monarch Teenie Weenie Peanut 
Butter. 


cAlso 
TEENIE WEENIE 
Sweet Pickles 
TEENIE WEENIE 
Sardines 
etc. 


MONARC;, 
Quality 
for ZO years 
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Belgium 


For three years past this NEW Low Model Melotte 
Cream Separator has been in such demand in 
Europe that it has been impossible to secure even 
ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST!— 2000 have just arrived! Going fast! 
You must act quick! Mail coupon NOW! This 

reat NEW Low Model Melotte retains all the best 
ate of the World-Famous Original Melotte 
including the wonderful Self-Balancing Melotte 
Bow!—plus—the NEW Swinging Waist High por- 
celain-lined Supply Tank and many big NEW 
features that have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking. Mail coupon now for your 
FREE copy of the NEW Melotte Catalog. 


30 Days Free Trial 
Dont Pay4- Months 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low In- 
troductory Price on this New Low Model Melotte. 
The price may be higher later. You must Act 
Quick—mail coupon now and get this NEW Low 
Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte Book. Learn 
how we will ship this NEW Melotte direct to your 
farm for a 30 Days Trial—- FREE—with NO obliga- 








tion to buy. Learn how you do not have to pay one 
cent for 4 months after you receive it—OR—you 
can pay for it on small monthly payments. But 
you must ACT Quick. Mail coupon NOW 








is - 
or free details. 


H. B. BAen er 
Separator, K: 251 Chicago, 
‘w. 19th St.. DePE orkeley- 
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